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Life is not worth living—merely as life. Unless a 
man has a worthy purpose in living, who is the gainer 
by the prolonging of his aimless existence? The first 
thing is to have the worthy purpose. Until that is 
secured, the question of the gain of living is hardly 
worth considering—by itself. 








Tn our pages, this week, the first lesson of the fourth | 
quarter of the year comes under treatment. President 
Dwight, of Yale, gives the first of his series of Critical 
Notes; and they are an earnest of the good things in 
store for those who have the help of his instruction 
in this line. By his modest request, his name appears | 
“without any academic degrees.” 


Tn order to be truly independent in opinion and in 
action, & man must hear arguments, or must have | 
counsel, in addition to his own unaided knowledge of | 
any ‘question awaiting decision. 





The very idea of 
independence includes the thought of one who decides 
between conflicting motives or inducements. The | 
man who knows of only one way of looking at a | 





pendent. But the man who knows all that can be 
said on both sides of a question, and then acts on his 
maturer judgment in the premises, is the independent 
man. It is a want of independence that prompts a 
man to shun counsel when he has a responsibility 
of thought and action. 

As there is a difference between firmness and stub- 
bornness, so there is a difference between yielding and 
wavering. One may show strength in yielding to 


good influences, just as one may show weakness by 


yielding to bad influences; but wavering at any time | 


is the indubitable sign of weakness. A waverer never 
conquers anything—not even himself; he never satis- 
fies anybody—not even himself. A young lady on 
being told that her mother had positively refused to 
grant her a certain favor, remarked, “I am surprised 
at that, for mamma generally wavers.” She did not 
say that her mother generally yielded, or generally 
refused ; she went deeper down than that in getting 
at the truth of the case. She had, in fact, learned 
that keynote of her mother’s character when she was 
a very young child. And many a parent is similarly 
understood. No one loses the respect of a child more 
surely than a wavering parent or teacher. Doubt if 
you must, disbelieve if you ought—but do not waver. 
Consult and consider, weigh or waive,—but, in one 
way or another, come to a decision. 


Few qualities in life shine with surer radiance 
than simple, old-fashioned faithfulness. Many people 
imagine that genius is grander, or that shrewdness, in 
some of its varying phases, gives more promise of 
success. Plain, common faithfulness seems too slow 
for those who are ambitious to keep up with “the age” 
in its speeding race. ‘To get rich now in the well- 
proved way, by hard work and careful economy, and 
fair, honest profits, appears so exceedingly slow that 
many a modern business young man would hardly 
think of struggling upward in that way. After all, 
however, no ladder is quite so safe and sure, if one 
wants to climb high and never fall back, as this same 
old-fashioned faithfulness. The steps may seem shorter, 
and the ascent slower, but the footing issecurer. The 
ground never gives way under faithfulness, while 
under shrewdness it is not always solid. The best 
work is that which lasts. The successful life is one 
that endures all tests, and that stands out bright and 
clear when it is finished, and when the man who lived 
it has gone away to his quiet rest beyond. A great 
many successes, that for a time appear to be very 
brilliant, prove to be- but the emptiest bubbles. No 
life is worthy of being called a successful one which 
will not bear looking at in the burning light of eter- 
nity ; and the only life that will bear this searching 
scrutiny is one that has been ruled from beginning to 
end by simple faithfulness. 


Popular ideas of heaven are commonly selfish ideas, 
whether they are expressed in grosser or in more spir- 
itual phrasing—as formulated in words or in symbols. 
A Muhammadan pictures heaven as a place of sensual 
indulgings. , A Booddhist fancies it is a place of utter 
unconsciousness—an infinite puddle of glorified obliv- 
ion. A Christian is unwilling to adopt either of these 
ideas in its precise form, but often he wants to include 


| different. from this thought. Happiness is found in 
doing the will of God, in the tireless activities of 
faithful service. 


Rest is represented by successful 
| struggle in a land where walled cities defended by 
| giants are to be conquered through faith. A Chris- 
tian’s heaven, in order to be an improvement on the 
heaven of a Muhammadan or of a Booddhist, must 
include the idea of loving service and of ever-victori- 
ous struggle. When we die, the conflicts of the uni- 
verse will not at once cease utterly ; and if we are 
good for anything in Christ’s service here, we are 
| likely to make use of it in his service hereafter. Sin 
will no longer have any hold on us, but it may have 
a hold on those who are dear to us—as Christ’s dear 
ones ; and we may have a part in the struggle which 
goes on in their behalf. It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; but we know that in heaven the redeemed 
are “asthe angels of God,” and “are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake 
of them that shall inherit salvation?” Heaven will 
be a state of delight; but it will be a delight that 
comes from willing service, rather than from merely 
feeling good. Looking at it in this light, we can have 
more of heaven here, than we have all been accus- 
tomed to recognize as within our grasp. 





THE DUTY OF REVERENCE. 


Perhaps there is no single duty which is more gen- 
erally unpopular all the world over, and especially 
here in America, at the present time, than the duty 
of reverence. Reverence is even more than unpopu- 
lar; it is quite commonly scouted as an accompani- 
ment of superstition or of servility—unworthy of a 
self-respecting independent manhood. It is not by 
any means admitted on all sides that “ reverence” is 
a duty—in the sense of the literal meaning of the 
word itself; and there are many who, while conced- 
ing that reverence is a duty in a somewhat general 
and illy-defined way, are quite unable to see the duty 
of reverence in all its strictness, as an element of 
personal character showing itself Godward and man- 
ward in every relation of life. 

Reverence includes the idea of looking upward, 
with a feeling of respect, of admiration, and of affec- 
tion—mingled with awe. Reverence is toward one 
who has a right to be viewed in this way. Reverence 
toward God is as unlike superstition as may be; reve- 
rence toward man is equally dissimilar to servility ; 
for both superstition and servility include the idea of 
a slavish fear, while reverence is the intelligent recog- 
nition of a superiority that is rightly deserving of 
awe, of honor, and of love. Yet reverence involves a 
certain admission of inferiority and of subordination 
on the part of him who renders it ; hence it is that the 
thought of reverence is so distasteful to the natural 
mind, especially in these days when the independence 
and the pre-eminent worth of the individual man are 
made so much of in conception and in practice. 
| A mere recognition of superior power as power is 
| not reverence ; nor is a helpless subjection to an iron 
| rule—material or spiritual. Reverence is of the aftec- 
tions, as well as of the intellect; yet reverence is not 
simple emotion, nor is its play only the inevitable 
| effect of natural qualities and characteristics. Rey- 
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matter must go in that direction—if he goes at all. | both of them in his thought of“ happiness” and of “rest.” | erence is the out-going and the up-going of mind and 
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There is no choiée for him. That is not being inde-| Yet the Bible idea of both happiness and rest is very ' heart toward one who is, by right, superior or supreme, 
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and who is to be given honor and loving deference 
accordingly. In this sense, reverence is a duty, 
whether one is inclined in its direction by his natural 
impulses, or is by nature reluctant to itssway. Rever- 
ence is as truly a duty, apart from the question of 
one’s personal preferences, as is courtesy, fairness, 
honor, or humanity; or, again, as is love, or faith, 
within its proper bounds. 

The Bible is emphatic in its injunction of the duty 
of reverence toward God and toward man. God com- 
niands men to reverence God, and to reverence all the 
representatives of God; to reverence God’s name, 
God’s day, God’s house ; to reverence government,— 
in the church, in the state, in the family, as ordained 
of God ; to reverence all superiors in any sphere of 
life. God commands children to reverence their 
parents, wives to reverence their husbands, husbands 


to reverence their wives, and all men to give due 
reverence to one another. And these commands of 
God are for all time and for everywhere—whether 


men like them or dislike them. 
mands, like 


Moreover, these com- 
all the commands of God, are for the 
truest welfare of men—whether men see it to be so or 
not, ‘The duty of reverence is a duty that cannot be 
ignored without defying God and imperiling the high- 
est interests of humanity. 

The general lack of reverence, in the world at 
large, is shown in the prominence of the current 
teachings of nihilists, of anarchists, of communists, 
of opposers and haters of government under any name 
whatsoever,—alike in despotic Russia, in imperial 
Germany, in constitutional Great Britain, and in 
republican America. It manifests itself in the wide- 
spread disregard of family ties and of family obliga- 
tions, It appears in the unceasing endeavor to banish 
all signs of oversight or control in the spheres of labor 
and of education. It is embodied and impersonated 
in the universal uplifting of intense individualism in 
the family, in the school, in the workshop, in the state, 
and in the church. And the supremest strength of 
this far-reaching hostility to reverence as a duty is in 
the idea, which seems to possess so many, that an in- 
telligent estimate of true worth and of practical 
superiority is a fair substitute for reverence, if not, 
indeed, an improvement upon it. 

To approve of the attributes of God to the extent 
of one’s understanding of them, is very well as far as 
it goes; but that is not reverencing God as God. To 
estimate a ruler at his personal worth, is not reveren- 
cing him because of his representative official status. 
To deliberately weigh the qualities and the acquire- 
ments of one’s parents, and then to give those parents 
due regard accordingly, in fair comparison with other 
persons in the community, is not giving honor or 
reverence to one’s parents as parents. To defer to an 
obvious disclosure of social or intellectual superiority 
as such, in any relation: of life, is to accept the indis- 
putable in the realm of fact; but it is not to give a 
loving reverence to one who is in that special relation 
—because of his being there; and that is involved in 
the duty of reverence as reverence. Because God is 
God, he demands our loving reverence of him—as 
God. Because the government under which we find 
ourselves is a government, it so far demands our lov- 
ing reverence as a government. Because, in the 
providence of God, our parents are our parents, for 
that very reason, apart from, or in addition to, any 
and every other reason, we owe them loving reverence 
as-our parents. Because of any relation which links 
us with another in a common ministry of life, we are 
in duty bound to pive loving reverence to our God- 
ordained associate and companion accordingly. And 
nothing short of this concession of reverence is faith- 
fulness in reverence as a personal duty in one’s 


‘personal sphere. 


The duty of reverence being recognized, the train- 
ing for that duty and the training in that duty are 
incumbent on all who would themselves be faithful, 
and in be'nalf of all for whom there is responsibility 
of training. Reverence as reverence must be culti- 
vated in car natures; and it must’be cultivated in the 
natures of those whose characters we aid to develop 
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Children must be taught to honor and | 
to obey their parents as their parents, whether they | 
can ‘see the reasonableness of their parents’ commands 
or not; whether, indeed, those commands are reason- | 
able or are unreasonable, If, indeed, a parent’s com- 
mand must be disobeyed, in a particular case, because | 
of its clearly conflicting with the specific commands 
of God, even in that instance the parent who is dis- | 
obeyed must be reverenced and honored by the child 
who rightly and regretfully disobeys that parent. 
And it is just at points like’ this that the duty of 
reverence is more difficult of apprehension, without 
being any the less obligatory. For ourselves, as for 
our children, this must be our process of duty-doing. 

There is beauty in reverence, there is joy in rev- 
erence, there is an uplifting and an ennobling power 
in reverence. He who lacks a reverent spirit lacks 
an attribute of the truest manhood. He who is rev- 
erent, and who gives reverence wherever it is due, 
shows more of the likeness, and grows more in the 
likeness, of Him who has commanded reverence as a 
duty, and to whom is due the supremest duty of rev- 
erence. Only in a reverent attitude—Godward and 
manward—is there the possibility of progress in the 
line of God’s plans and God’s providences ; for at the 
best we cannot fully know God, or fully know our 
fellows ; and we must give reverent trust beyond our 
sphere of knowledge and of sight. 

“We have but faith ; we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


and to Wiis 
| ‘ 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A great deal of interest has been expressed in the 
dying testimony of the soldier-poet, Colonel Paul H. 
Hayne, to the comforting and satisfying power of a per- 
sonal faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the Divine 
Saviour. A correspondent from Georgia writes : 

I know, of my own knowledge, of two skeptics, highly edu- 
cated, who have been made believers by Hayne’s death-bed 
testimony. 

Added interest is felt in the poetry and in the story of 
Colonel Hayne, because of this disclosure of his personal 
views. Incidentally a reader from Illinois asks : 

Will you please state whether William H. Hayne is a son of 
Paul H, Hayne, or is, indeed, any relation of his? 

Mr. William H. Hayne, whose pleasant verses i 
frequently found a place in these pages, is ason of Colonel 
Paul H. Hayne. 


It is one thing to know what is right; it is quite an- 
other thing to do what is right. “If ye know these 
things, blessed are ye if ye do them,” says Jesus to his 
disciples. One may fairly be in doubt as to his personal 
duty in a particular matter. Again, one may be in 
doubt because he does not seek added light as to his duty, 
or because he does not give due weight to all the patent 
facts and principles which bear on the case in hand. 
But even when a child of God knows that he ought to 
pursue a certain course, it does not follow that it is an 
easy task for him to do what is right. And when a man 
does his simple duty at the cost of a severe struggle, he 
deserves credit for his well-doing. To take this matter of 
tobacco-using, for example. There are many Christians 
who approve it intelligently; their practice conforms 
to their convictions. Many others, again, adhere to their 
fixed habit in this matter, without an intelligent and 
fair-minded re-examination of their duty in the premises. 
Yet others know that it would be better for them not to use 
tobacco; but they find it so difficult to abstain, that they 
go on in their practice with only a vain regret that they 
ever contracted it. When, indeed, one rouses himself to 
change his life-course in this regard, it brings a test of his 
true Christian manhood. He is to be honored if he perse- 
veres; he is to be pitied if he fails. A New York state 
correspondent writes of his experience in this line, as 
prompted by President Bascom’s recent article on Tobacco 
and Refinement. He says: 

The comments, in a recent issue of The Sunday School Times, 
on Tobacco and Refinement, lead me to record my own expe- 








rience in that connection. Through a Christian life of nearly 
twenty years the habit of smoking tobacco had bound me more 
or less strongly in its chains. Though convinced that mentally 
| and spiritually it lessened the powers of the one addicted to its 
use, yet, in my own case, for certain physical reasons not worth 
| while to specify here, it seemed best to continue it. Latterly, 
however, doubts as to the wisdom of this course had come up, 
| and some three months since an effort was made to throw off 
the chains by the “gradual” process’, This was successful ; 
but such were the physical effects following that it seemed 
nothing less than a duty to resume, This done, three weeks or 
a month later the article referred to came under my eye. Im- 
pressed with the soundness of its statements, I then and there 


| prayed earnestly that divine direction might be given me in the 


matter. And, Gideon-like, I was bold enough to ask for a sign ; 
namely, if, on ceasing the habit, it was wise and right to con- 
tinue free of its chains, then let the eraving or appetite be taken 
away. Now for the sequel. I stopped entirely, at once. Not 
once since then have I had the slightest desire to use tobacco, 
and close contact with those addicted to its use inspires’ me 
with disgust. 

It should be observed that the prayer of this tobacco- 
user for relief from the craving appetite was contingent 
on his “ ceasing the habit” to begin with. That is an 
important feature in such a transaction. A story is told 
of a New England deacon, who was visited by a com- 
mittee of the church, in view of his drinking habit. He 
met the visitors cordially, and said, in substance: “I’ve 
asked the Lord’s help in this thing, and I’ve left the case 
with him. I was afraid I was drinking too much; so I 
prayed that, if I was in any danger of that, the Lord 
would take away my love for liquor. But my liking for 
it holds: good, and so I know the Lord approves my 
drinking.” Quit the vile habit first, and then ask the 
Lord’s help to abominate it utterly. That is the way to 
seek and to gain the Lord’s aid in well-doing. 


“Teaching” is causing another to know; hence a 
teacher’s. measure of success is always limited by his 
ability to comprehend and to supply his scholars’ igno- 
rance. It is not enough that a teacher has knowledge; 
until he has enabled his scholars to share that knowl- 
edge, he has not succeeded in his effort at teaching. It 
is true that a wise teacher must decide when to intermit 
effort in behalf of a particularly dull or a peculiarly per- 
verse scholar; but a wise teacher will ever be ready to 
continue his effort at instruction so long as his scholars 
are earnestly in search of information, and are able to 


‘show -a reason for stilt failing to comprehend their 


teacher’s instruction. Therefore it is that we now re- 
sume our teaching of the syntax class, in the matter of 
the difference between “differ with” and “ differ from” 
as forms of expression. We thought we had made this 
point clear by the aid of pictorial illustrations; but there 
now comes a letter from a Connecticut correspondent, 
which evidences a need of fuller explanation in order to 
show the reason for the difference in question, in addition 
to all proofs of the fact of such a difference; and we.are 
glad to meet its questionings explicitly. Here is the let- 
ter, to begin with: 

It is now several years since I wrote you as to the use of “ dif- 
fer with” in your columns. As no notice was taken of it then, 
I have been interested in the recent notes. As to the effect of 
using the form of expression, I can say that I have never, as a 
constant reader of The Sunday School Times, seen an instance 
of its use when your sentence did not lose in clearness and in 
force. I have also been asked by intelligent teachers to explain 
what you probably meant when the doubt arose solely from the 
use of this misleading phrase. This is my point: The use of the 
phrase is misleading and confusing, and tends to obscurity. To 
“ differ with” is to agree with another in difference from some 
one else. I know what Webster says, but as good a writer as 
Professor Austin Phelps [*‘ English Style,” p. 363] marks 
“differ with” as doubtful. We see it in the papers, but your 
use of it is almost the only exception I have noted among 
those who really rank high in style. But grant that it is Eng- 
lish usage, and gaining(which I doubt very. much) in America, 
is it desirable? 1. “ Differ with” as to opinions, “differ from” 
as to everything else; why the change? what the gain in 
any case? 2. Moreover, we need the phrase “differ with” to 
express the fact that two (e. g.) agree in difference from another 
in opinion. 3. “ Differ from” covers everything without con- 
fusion. 4. One form is better than two, simpler, clearer, and 
more forcible, unless there are strong reasons for two. And 
there are none in this case. 5. “ With suggests agreement, 
and it distorts its meaning to make “ differ with ” mean positive 
disagreement. Hence your sentence, “‘He is ready to differ 
with them on a question of vital principle,” will either suggest 
agreement with your readers in difference from the erroneous 
opinions of others, or puzzle readers with an unnecessary dis- 
tinction. You really mean “ differ from” them, save as you 
make a special definition of “with” in the compound phrase. 
My point is that.this use of “differ with” is both “doubtful,” 
as Professor Phelps says, and is also unnecessary and undesir- 
able in our use of good and clear English. Some use it; more 
(I am confident) do not. And my question would be, Why do 
you join those who use it? what is the gain of itsuse? Would 
you not do a good service by rejecting the phrase on such 
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grounds or others as are hinted at above? The question is sug- 
gested by observing that you do not give any reasons for taking 
up and continuing the usage, but simply confirm your use of it 
by quoting authorities, like Mandeville, and falling back on 
Webster’s “ fully established in England, and to a great extent 
in America.” If it is a good and desirable usage, let us “ fully 
establish it” here; if not, as now seems’to me to be the case, 
let us discourage its full adoption. 

“ Differ from” and “differ with” represent different 
ideas ; and he who would convey the one idea or the 
other, ought to use the one phrase, or the other, accord- 
ingly». The two phrases cannot be used interchangeably 
with uniform propriety. On this point we are positive 
in our convictions, even though we should find ourselves 
differing from Professor Austin Phelps, or the representa- 
tives and successors of Drs. Noah Webster and Joseph E. 
Worcester, in mental attitude toward erroneous custom, 
and even though we were to be called to differ with them 
all in a full discussion of the particular phrase in ques- 
tion. ‘“ From” suggests the idea of away-ness. “ With” 
suggests the idea of nearness—either in concord or in 
conflict. Skeat gives as the primary etymological mean- 
ing of “From,” “away.” Webster, with the same idea, 
gives as the first definition of “ From,” “out of the neigh- 
borhood of.” Of “ With,” Skeat gives the etymological 
definings: “By, near, among; it also means ‘ against,’ 
as in modern English, with-stand, with-say.” Webster, 
similarly, gives, as the etymological definitions of “‘ With,” 
“at,” “against ;” and he adds that “ With in composition 
signifies sometimes opposition.’ These differences in the 


primary meanings of “from” and “ with” show them- | 


selves, and ought to do so, in the correct uses of the two 
words, generally. When there is proximity, even in par- 
tition or in difference, it is proper to say “with;” it is 
not proper to say “from.” Two nations go to war with 
each other, not from each other. Even in America, it is 
common for good writers to say that one nation is at war 
with another. So good writers as Washington Irving and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson use this expression; as where 
Irving tells of Muhammad’s “ prosecution of the war with 
Persia,” and Emerson speaks of Plato’s part “in the war 
with Bootia;” and we presume that Professor Phelps 
would not question the accuracy of those phrases. It 
would not be proper to say that one “disagrees from” 
another, but it would be proper to say that one “ dis- 
agrees with” another. So, wherever the idea is to be 
“ preserved of two persons being near each other, while 
they are over against each other, or of two persons having 
the same end and purpose—even though the end and 
purpose be that of victory—‘‘ with” is preferable to 
“from ;” is indeed essential to the expression of that idea. 
A man can fight with another—in hand to hand, in pen 
to pen, or in tongue to tongue—conflict ; he cannot fight 
from another—so long as he is with that other in the fight. 
Whenever, therefore, a difference referred to is in any 
sense a conflict, it is proper to speak of it as a difference 
with another; it is not proper to speak of that conflict as 
a difference from another. This is the reason for the fact 
that those who employ the Englisk correctly say with 
when they mean “with,” and from when they mean 
“from.” If, howeyer, any of our readers care more for 
mere text-books as an authority than for essential accu- 
racy in view of the basal principles of language, we take 
pleasure in referring them to the examples given in 
Goold Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar, of false 
and correct syntax, under “Rule XVII.” Thus, it is 
said: “ Virtue and vice differ widely from each other,” 
not “with each other;” and “They . . . quarrel with each 
other,” not “ among each other.” Here, as it ought to be 
elsewhere, “with” is employed as a sign of “‘ nearness,” 
of “proximity,” even though it be in quarreling, in con- 
flict, or in discussion, while “‘ from” applies to things dis- 
similar and separated. Our Connecticut correspondent is 
quite at fault in supposing that “with ” necessarily con- 
veys or involves the idea of agreement. And out of this 
chief error, which he holds in common with so many 
others, his minor errors flow not unnaturally. There is 
also the error—which he seems to hold—in supposing that 
the word “ differ” has but a single meaning. A difference 
that is a mere contrast is one thing; a difference that is 
in itself a contest is quite another thing. In the one 
case one differs from, in the other case he differs with, 
another. Thus the poet Rowe is quoted as saying, 


“We'll never differ with a crowded pit.” 


That is, It is unwise to quarrel with the rabble. Surely 
it is not suggested here that poets never differ from the 
rabble. The use of “from” in this case would utterly 
destroy the sense of the poet-laureate’s phrase. Diction- 
ary makers, and dictionary writers, and instructors in 
English style, may take note of these distinctions, and 
make use of them in new editions of their opinion- 
shaping volumes, 





HAMMOCK MUSINGS. 
BY ALEXANDER R. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Here in my hammock I lie and swing 
Under the shade of the apple-trees; 
Hither there comes to me on the wing 
Of the mild westerly summer breeze, 
Odor of clover-heads white and red, 
Over the meadow-land freshly shed. 
Carpet is spread o’er the orchard old, 
Silvery daisy and buttercup gold. 


Hazy and dim on the broad blue rim, 
Thrusting their heads in the very sky, 

Massive and silent and rough and grim 
Stand up the sentinel mountains high. 

Wardens around the horizon they, 

In their green panoply, helmed in gray, 

Ever are saying, with ne’er a sound, 

So His beloved is He around, 


Over the meadow-slopes farther down, 

Louder than laugh of the merry brook, 
Soundeth the bell of the cattle brown, 

Luring the indolent eye to look. 
Flashes a red-wingéd blackbird over 
Reaches of golden-rod and sweet clover ; 
Robins are going, with laugh and dash, 
For the red clusters of mountain-ash. 


Lazily drifting, the purple smoke 

Floats from the mountain-side clearing yonder, 
Where the deep forests of pine and oak 

Fell, the sharp axe of the woodman under, 
There, at the kiss of the lover sun, 
Blushes of bloom o’er the fresh soil run, 
And the gaunt, flame-blackened stumps between 
Patches of gold are, and lines of green, 


Lowliest fern-frond and cliff sublime, 
Marked with His monogram I behold; 

Purpose eternal revealed in time, 
Witnessing as in the ages old. 

Ravine of rock over lowland fair, 

Balmy and sweet music-laden air, 

Birds in the branches, and clouds above, 

Brightness of beauty and life in love. 

Jefferson, New Hampshire. 





THE PRAYING CHRIST. 


BY PROFESSOR A. A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., LL.D. 


1. Thanks to the third evangelist for his special care 
in calling attention to the prayerfulness of Christ! It is 
like him to do this thing, and like him, too, to render us 
this service with such a clear insight into the deeper 
needs of our nature. Inspiration allowed St. Luke the 
full possession of himself, and the free use of his 
peculiar gifts, so that his individuality appears in the 
accented manner characteristic of his description of the 
praying Christ. He seems more anxious than the other 
evangelists to give prominence to this fact; and does it 
not accord with the general tone of his spirit and man- 
ner in the third Gospel as the “ Gospel of human-hearted- 
ness”? Evidentially, this fine touch of congruity, coming 
upon us unexpectedly, gives an ideal completeness to his 
portraiture of Christ’s humanity, and, furthermore, as- 
sures us of his philosophic method in preparing us to 
receive his divinity through the medium of the incarna- 
tion. First of all, he clears a broad space for him as the 
Son of man,—a clear space, and singularly luminous, 
e¥en among his brother-writers,—and thence proceeds to 
the doctrinal truth of his divine and eternal Sonship. 
The specific method of his argument is the demonstration 
of the great underlying fact that such a man and such a 
Christ must be the Son of God; and accordingly, in the 
pursuit of his final purpose, we can see the fitness of his 
laying such stress on the prayers of Christ. 

2. How natural it was for St. Luke to mention that 
“« Jesus also being baptized, and praying, the heaven was 
opened” (Luke 3: 21, 22). The other evangelists speak 
of the baptism in the Jordan, and of the Holy Spirit’s 
descent, but Luke alone specializes the act of prayer. 
And we may suppose that the prayer had reference to the 
work he there assumed on this day, the inauguration day 
of his public ministry. The answer to that prayer came 
instantly ; for the “Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape like a dove upon him, and a voice came from 
heaven, which said, Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I 
am well pleased.” 

It was an epoch in Christ’s life—the former life of 
thirty years expanded into a new life, old and yet new, 
its conditions and circumstances entirely changed. What 
he had been during this period, and what he was to be, 
had been a secret, a divine secret, known only to him, or 
in part to his mother, who had “kept all these sayings 
in her heart.” Imagine what a discipline this divine 





| secret was through the eighteen years elapsing from the 
{scene in the temple to the baptism, and how the con- 
| sciousness of his “ Father’s business,” awakened so early 
within him, had taken on enlargement with his growth, 
and how it had been fed and nourished by an experience 
concentrated on this one thought, this one feeling, of the 
“ Father’s business”! No man ever had such a solitude; 
no man ever underwent so peculiar and so protracted a 
seclusion. Nor can we avoid concluding that those years 
served a grand purpose in his development ; for it is ob- 
vious that time, as a factor in human progress, does a 
vast work, according to providential law, in maturing 
the individual no less than the race. And, accordingly, 
as Christ “ learned obedience,” being “made under the 
law,” the earliest form of that obedience was deference to 
time as the fundamental fact of growth. “Increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man.” 
Thanks to St. Luke for putting this truth before us in a 
light so strong! Those are the years when the divine 
workings in us are apt to escape the recognition of 
others as well as our own consciousness; but St. Luke 
is bent on showing the continuity of development in the 
childhood, youth, and initial manhood of Jesus as the 
Son of man. It is not evolution, but natural expansion 
by superadditions from experience, his consciousness of 
sonship having always been the same as to the fact of his 
divine relation, and just as vivid to him at twelve, as a 
child’s consciousness, as to him at thirty with the con- 
sciousness of amature man. Chiefly, then, the discipline 
of this preliminary period wrought upon him in testing, 
confirming, and establishing beyond all self-questioning 
or self-doubting, as the basic fact of self-knowledge, that 
he was, in an eminent and exclusive sense, the Son of 
God, as well as the son of Mary. 

Only a few touches by St. Luke, the traditional painter, 
but how vigorous! Beautiful they are,—essential, too, 
to the future full-length likeness,—and picturesque, more- 
over, when taken in connection with the subsequent 
finish and framework of the portrait. Such was He who 
was drawn by the Spirit by John the Baptist at the Jor- 
dan. Privately and quietly had the holy recluse been 
fulfilling the “righteousness” of his preparatory years 
and their obligations, amid the hills of provincial Naza- 
reth, apparently a mere villager, but, according to his 
age and circumstances, conscious of himself, of his 
nature, and of his prospective work. 

8. The time had now come to “ fulfil all righteousness ” 
as appertaining to the inauguration of his public minis- 
try. Think not that he came to the inaugural hour 
with any doubts to be dispelled, or any misgivings to be 
strengthened, or any morbid and tremulous apprehen- 
sions to be appeased. His tone is firm; his tread is 
unhesitating; his manner is the assurance of a conscious- 
ness that has become a habit which has gotten infinitely 
beyond the reach of moods, and all other physiological 
conditions. Christ had an educated human body,—the 
best educated body that ever existed;—and hence disci- 
plined to the utmost reach of earthly perfection for the 
service of his human soul. So, then, interruptions of 
his consciousness in the bearings of physical study were 
not liable to occur; his nerves never betrayed him; his 
enemies never found him off his guard; nor did the mar- 
velous vicissitudes of his career ever take him unawares. 
Think of eighteen years so spent! The deep composure 
of his eye never averted from one commanding object, 
and that object so supreme as to signalize its ascendency 
over all things, the infinite without answering to the 
infinite ‘within, and their harmony perfect and entire, 
lacking nothing. Among men, Milton was an exception 
in the intensity of his feeling that he was Milton; and, 
notably, St. Paul had this immovable adhesiveness to 
the self-idea of his apostleship. But no comparison in 
respect to this fact is possible between Christ and them. 
So, then, when Christ comes to the baptismal waters of 
the Jordan, we are forestalled from thinking that he was 
at all uncertain as to personal fitness for the office about 
to be assumed, or of the propriety of ‘the immensely 
responsible task then and there taken upon himself. 
Fully in keeping with this sublime conviction, all his 
faculties and powers sustaining the equanimity of his 
nature, the divine and the human in complete equipoise 
without jar or jostle, the attitude of prayer is the attitude 
he assumes. No stranger he to this august deference to 
his Father’s will, we may well believe; and what the 
prayer was, we may easily conceive from the instant 
answer given. The heaven of his thought and love and 
joy was opened ; thesymbolic form of the dove appeared ; 
and he was acknowledged as the beloved Son of the 
eternal Father. 

4. Beyond question, this was a noteworthy era in his 
life by a new and larger conferment upon him of the 
Holy Ghost, A seal was set upon the wisdom and efli- 
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ciency of his training at Nazareth. The glory shone 
backward no less than forward; and the veiled splendor, 
so long hanging over the hill-summits and sheltered vale 
of his home-village, was now lifted into a realm of serene 
and holy light. “Beloved Son;” this was the keynote 
never to be silenced, but to be heard on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, and towards the ample meanings of 
which his disciples and apostles were to ascend, by slow and 
painful steps, while they progressed from their Jewish con- 
ceptions and images of him as a sensuous and national 
Messiah to faith in him as the redeeming Son of God. 
Pressensé well says: “The Holy Spirit was actually 
bestowed upon him with a new richness in this solemn 
moment; it was his royal anointing for his work of sor- 
row and love.” Such a work of “sorrow and love” 
threws light on his prayerfulness. “Like unto his 
brethren in all things;” yea, indeed; and yet unlike us 
where most like us, and, forsooth, nearest to us when 
farthest; so that the measure of his condescension bor- 
rows even the degree of its preciousness from the measure 
of his distance. The infinitude in him exalts and glori- 
fies the finite in ourselves; and he shares with us the 
glory of his nature, so that we may understand why in 
all things he was “made liké unto his brethren.” We 
must have a basis for the unlikeness, if we are to have 
the likeness. Like us in his prayerfulness, and yet here 
so very unlike us; how the vivid contrast rises like some 
lofty Alpine peak unique in shape and solitary in gran- 
deur, while, up to a certain height, trees, mosses, and 
lickens are all of the same vegetable order and habits. 
But only so far, and no farther. The limit is soon 
reached. And so the higher qualities follow the higher 
altitudes; and, accordingly, if the Lord Jesus had no 
sins to confess, no frailities to mourn over, no infirmities 
to bewail, we see at a glance that prayer occupied a very 
different ground in his case from ours. Nevertheless, he 
was human; and, although “holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners,’ yet the glory of his humanity 
was its perfect humanity; and thus, while so stainless 
and exalted, he was yet dependent on the Holy Ghost, 
given to him without measure, so that he said: “I can 
of mine own self do nothing.” Blessings were to be 
sought for himself and sought for others as their repre- 
sentative, mediator, and intercessor, calling his sub- 
limest qualities into play, and invoking them in God-like 
activity just because they were sublimest. For, rest as- 
sured, prayer is not merely the voice of our self-seeking 
or even our self-regarding nature. It is not petition 
alone, but praise and thanksgiving and adoration and 
communion as well. “ His work of sorrow and love,”’— 
so says Dr. Pressensé; and it is well and truly said. 
And how Christ’s sorrow and love emphasized his pray- 
ers we know from his recorded experiences. Take him 
on the eve of choosing his apostles: “ He went out into a 
mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to 
God.” So on the Mount of Transfiguration. “As he 
prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, and 
his raiment was white and glistening.” 

All his eras are eras of prayer. When about to enter 
on some new phase of his work, confronting fresh points, 
meeting with unlooked-for hostility, exiled from Galilee, 
exiled from Judea, as wandering fugitive, a price put 
upon his life,—still, as the pathos of his existence and 
worth deepen upon the heart of sorrow and love, how he 
turns in the gathering loneliness and desolation to his 
Father, and pours forth his soul to him! And when he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said, “ Father, the hour 
is come; glorify thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify 
thee,” do we not see, in a most vivid light, the end and 
purpose attained to the full of his prayers, namely, the 
glorification of the Father? t 

5. Yes, the hour had come for him to atone for sin by 
his s»crificial death, and to pass from this extreme point 
of humiliation to the reward of his glory. In the inter- 
view with the Greeks, his troubled soul spoke from a near 
foresight of the cross, and he asked, “ What shall I say?” 
Shall I say, “ Father, save me frem this hour?” Nay; 
for this hour had he been born into the world; and, in a 
moment, the natural instinct that shrank from suffering 
yielded to the supreme purpose of his life, and the true 
voice of his sonship breathed forth: “ Father, glorify thy 
name.” In that instant all his former prayers combined 
in one intense utterance of submission and resignation. 
Is there any conceivable element of courage, fortitude, 
unswerving obedience, consistent adhesion to the sover- 
eign purpose of his whole life, that is wanting to this 
test occasion? It is a trial of himself, of his conscious- 
ness of sonship, of the capacity of the body and of the 
mind to endure the awful apprehension of his vicarious 
agonies now immediately confronting an imagination 
most vivid and a sensitiveness of nature singularly acute. 
Many a touching proof have we had of his growing, year 
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by year, into the character of the Man of Sorrows; but 
the fact has been in a state of partial latency and conse- 
quently interblended in the practical affairs of a most 
diverse and complex ministry. Now, however, public 
work is over, and a luminous space is opened, a sharply 
defined space, for the revelation of his finally majestic 
character as Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
And now, O Christ of the Psalmist in his most prophetic 
hours, and of Isaiah in his profoundest inspirations! shall 
we not see thee in the consummation of thy long discipline, 
and see thee, most of all, in thy prayerful suffering? 

Step by step, we have been led on through the succes- 
sive disclosures of his plan and methods as they involved 
his character and offices. Step by step, we have followed 
him through his teachings, his miracles, his private con- 
versations and public discourses. All these are over 
now, and inspiration has reserved this hour for its 
amplest view of the brave man who is by eminence the 
Man of Sorrows. We see him, we hear him in his vale- 
dictory sermon; but that is not enough to meet the 
claims of divine inspiration. We may see and hear him 
in the sacerdotal prayer; and in this prayer what is 
there, in the multiform toils and trials through the eigh- 
teen years of Nazareth and the three years of public 
ministration, whose spirit, devout purpose, and conse- 
crated service, have not in the farewell prayer their most 
far-reaching benignity and most affecting pathos? 
“ Father, the hour is come,”—the hour to which all past 
hours have been tributary ; the hour for the explanation 
of types and symbols and mysteries; the hour for the 
Father to glorify the Son, and for the Son to glorify the 
Father. In that most solemn of all his hours, most 
august, most sublime in the breadth and significance of 
its compass, what a hallowed splendor invests the pray- 
ing Christ of the Father, who has but a brief night 
between himself and the cross of death ! 


Athens, Georgia. 





THE VALLEY. 


BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


] have seen a valley lying 
Underneath the yellow moon, 

When the winds had ceased their sighing, 
And the trees were all a-swoon. 


And the sound of rivers rushing 
Filled the night, and made it seem 

Like to angel-garments brushing 
Through wide spaces in a dream. 


Then my soul has filled with gladness, 
Shy, withal, but tender-deep ; 

And the daytime with its madness 
Seemed afar, and put to sleep: 


For the riddles past divining 
In the noontide press of men, 

All grew plainer in the shining 
Of the sky’s fair citizen. 


Life turned easy, trust was stronger, 
Blossoms sprang from all my ills, 

As I lingered long and longer 
In the silence of the hills: 

Till I loved the valley lying 
Underneath the yellow moon, 

Where the winds had ceased their sighing, 
And the trees were all a-swoon. 





THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK IN THE 
AZORES. 


BY JULIA IMLAY. 


Two visits made to this beautiful cluster of islands, 
which lie like gems on the bosom of the Atlantic, have 
given me more than usual interest in them. Some three 
or four years ago we spent a portion of a winter there, 
and the pleasant experience has since been renewed by a 
later visit. It has often been a matter of wonder that 
these islands have not been more in vogue, from our side 
of the water, as a health resort. Nothing can be more 
delicious than their winter climate. It is free from any 
sharp cold that could be detrimental to the most delicate 
invalid; and, at the same time, there is the absence of 
any debilitating heat that could relax even the most un- 
strung physical system. We found the weather generally 
like our early October, with a crispness in the air that 
was bracing and exhilarating. Being in mid-ocean as 
they are, the atmosphere is of course impregnated with 
the saline quality, which makes it very stimulating and 
wholesome. 

The fruits and flowers of these islands are of them- 
selves sufficient to lure invalids away from our bitter 
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winters, which it is necessary to spend so wholly within 
doors, unbrightened by any flowers but such as the green- 
house furnishes, and unrefreshed by any fruits but such 
as are gathered beyond seas. We used to feel, as we 
drove along the smooth roads, which the Portuguese 
Government keeps in such fine repair, that the out-door 
life, the varied scenery, the majestic, volcanic mountains, 
the forests and luxuriant gardens, not to speak of the 
endless attraction which the curious manners and cus- 
toms of the primitive inhabitants offer to the visitor— 
we used to feel, I say, as if all the invalids of our ac- 
quaintance would be able to take a new lease of life, if 
they would only come and spend a winter or two here. 
We think that there are not many corners of the world 
that have been so let alone and passed by in the march 
of modern life as these beautiful Azores; and when we 
first came here, it seemed like stepping back two hun- 
dred years, as we looked into the old churches, and saw 
the simple dwellings of the peasantry. They are a sad- 
looking people; even the children lack the sprightliness 
anid gaiety which we see in childhood elsewhere. They 
are a priest-ridden population; and we were disposed, 
on our first visit, to attribute much of this to their super- 
stitious religion, which is one of the least enlightened 
forms of Roman Catholicism. It grieved us to see how 
little effort Protestantism had ever exerted for the evan- 
gelism of these islands. We visited all the larger islands, 
—Flores, Fayal, St. Michael, etc.,—and though we made 
minute inquiries, we nowhere found a Protestant church, 
or Protestant worship, except at St. Michael. Indeed, I 
know not if there was a Protestant clergyman or a Chris- 
tian worker among all these islands outside of St. 
Michael. The ignorance of the people in regard to any- 
thing like true Christianity impressed us as deplorable ; 
and to attempt to do anything for their help seemed a 
most hopeless task. 

After a three years’ absence, we returned again to 
spend a brief period of the winter among these islands, 


‘and we were gladdened by a change for the better which 


we had not dared to look for. At several points, the 
work of evangelism hdd been undertaken, and with such 
good success that, although persecution was to be ex- 
pected, and indeed has been encountered, yet the enter- 
ing wedge has been driven in, and the poor benighted 
people have learned, for the first time in their lives, that 
there is a sweeter, brighter religion than their dark, 
gloomy old faith. We found at Ponta del Gada, on the 
island of St. Michael, in a city of forty thousand inhabi- 
tants, that a beginning had been made, and that Prot- 
estant worship had been fairly established. An educated 
man, Mr. Wright, who was of English parentage, though 
he was born in Portugal, has been assiduously laboring, 
with the aid of his zealous sister, Miss Wright, to enlighten 
the almost heathenish darkness of their neighbors. Like 
St. Paul at Rome, they have wrought “in their own 
hired house,” and entirely at their own cost, for the sal- 
vation of the people around them. 

We were present at one of the services conducted by 
this gentleman, and were delighted with the evident sin- 
cerity of the congregation that was in attendance upon 
them. Their familiarity with the Bible was surprising, 
brought up as they were to believe that God’s Word was 
to the common people a forbidden book. Their sweet- 
ness of voice in singing, and their enjoyment in this part 
of the worship, the earnestness of their manner, their 
close attention, and the fluency of their utterance in 
prayer, impressed us most deeply, even though we did 
not understand the language which they used. It was 
clearly a heart matter with them throughout. We 
learned here many incidents which proved to us beyond 
question that the good seed sown by this Christian man 
and his sister was springing up in the community and 
beginning to bear fruit. 

We were introduced to a woman who had ridden twelve 
miles on a donkey that morning, in the rain, carrying her 
baby in her arms, in order that she might be present at 
this meeting. Could we at home, in our privileged land, 
have found a poor woman willing to encounter so much 
toil and trouble that she might be present at the morning 
service of her church? We were also made acquainted 
with a middle-aged man, who, at the time of his conver- 
sion, could not read; but since that he has learned to do 
so, just in order that he might study God’s Word, and 
now he has become quite a Bible scholar. 

At this meeting, there was a young man present from 
the island of St. Mary, whuv had come over to seek coun- 
sel and advice from Mr. Wright in regard to some trouble 
into which he had been brought through his profession of 
Protestantism. He had lived several years in the United 
States, and was there converted from his Oatholicism. 
Returning to St. Mary, the place of his birth, he began 
to instruct his countrymen in the purer faith which he 
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had learned to love; and as the priests had no idea of 
any such propagandism, he was arrested, and was now 
under bonds, and was obliged to return to his own island 
the following week to stand a trial for daring to differ 
with the established religion. For his comfort and en- 
couragement, each one present gave him a text of Scrip- 
ture suitable to the circumstances of his case. Being a 
naturalized citizen of the United States, we advised him, 
the next day, to do as St. Paul did at Philippi, and assert 
his citizenship, if need be. We have since learned that 
at the trial he came off victor. 

We learned from Mr. Wright that they have to carry 
on their evangelistic work at St. Michael with the great- 
est caution and circumspection. Any expression that the 
priests can construe into what seems derogatory to the 
Virgin Mary, or that bears against any of the peculiar 
tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, is watched for, 
and eagerly caught up as a cause of accusation. The 
people are exceedingly timid, and so easily frightened 
that they have to be considerably enlightened by outside 
influences before they are willing to attend these Protes- 
tant meetings; but the good seed is being quietly sown, 
and from the instances we hear, we were disposed to 
judge that more effect was being produced than we had 
supposed possible. 

In a letter just received from Mr. Wright, dated at St. 
Michael, he says that he and a friend had been te Madeira 
on an evangelistic tour. There they were apprehended 
for the crime of speaking for Christ, and were committed 
for trial; but they-had been allowed to give bail, and ex- 
pected soon to have to return to Madeira to be tried. 
The success in former persecutions has emboldened the 
priests in Madeira; but they will find that fifty years 
have.changed the spirit of the age, even in these Popish 
islands, and that the light once kindled cannot be extin- 
guished as readily as formerly. 

The educated and wealthy classes in the Azores are 
becoming disgusted with the silly superstitions of the old 
faith, ane with the tyrannical domination of the priest- 
hood , but having no knowledge of any better religion, 
they reject all, and become infidels. 

The only other island of this cluster in which we found 
any effort at evangelization was on the important one of 
Fayal, at the city of Horta, which has a population of 
twenty thousand. We found there a Mr. White, upon 
whom God had set his seal, who was secretly telling the 
story of the better way to the few who dared to risk their 
all in coming to hear him. He had been mate on a 
whaling-vessel, had lost a leg, but had saved some money, 
with which he had purchased the little home where he 
now resides. He isa man of limited educationjbut is 
doing the best he can to instruct all who come to him on 
Sunday:afternoons. He is in much fear of persecution 
from the priests. When we called upon him, a Portu- 
guese who had sailed with us on the same vessel from 
Boston accompanied us, On being questioned with regard 
to his work, Mr. White did not seem disposed to give any 
satisfaction, for which we could not understand the rea- 
son. Calling on him the next day without the Portu- 
guese, he explained that he did not know who the man 
was, and was afraid he might be some one who would 
betray him. 

It will be seen from what we have said of Christian 
work on these islands, that some little efforts are being 
made to hold up the torch of divine truth. May we not 
hope that these twinkling lights will yet blaze into great 
beacon-fires, broad and bright enough fully to illuminate 
these beautiful gems of the ocean? 





VACATION NOTES. 
BY A PRIMARY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Now that the vacation days are over, how charming it 
would be to have a national reunion of Sunday-school 
workers, make the occasion an experience-meeting, 
and learn how each teacher has held or severed the ties 
between himself and his class during these warm weeks 
and months. As this may not be possible, shall J be a 
bit personal, and tell you what has come to my observa- 
tion this summer? Contrary to plans and expectations, 
I have been marked present at Sunday-school every week 
for June, July, and August. A friend one day asked 
why we did not have a vacation for the school during 
the month of August. “ What!” I replied, “a vacation, 
when in the primary class alone there is an average 
attendance of one hundred and forty?” 

Little he knew of the workers in that room, and of the 
really delightful times they have had this summer, or the 
question would never have been asked. 

Two of the teachers there, Misses Alice Minturn and 
Jenny Foster, are accomplished oarswomen as well as 
teachers. Their persistence in learning to row made 
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them, for two or three years, sources of intense anxiety | can be used as a side-light in teaching children of 
While well aware of this, nothing | 
could persuade them to desist from their amusement; so, | 


to their mothers. 


through tribulations and perseverance, they are now able 
to ply the oars with great ease and safety. 

In the parks near our city are several miniature lakes, 
with plenty of boats to be hired at reasonable rates. 
Miss Minturn has a large class of small boys, and Miss 
Foster a large class of small girls. As both were spend- 
ing the summer at home, they devised the plan of going 
to the park once every week, taking with them three 
boys and three girls, until each child in their classes 
had had a turn. 

What did this involve? First of all, a thorough study 
of the children, to be certain that the six invited would 
agree, and could be well controlled. Next, the bill of 
fare,—for what would an afternoon in the park be without 
alunch? After much thought (for it always takes time 
to plan entertainments that will be simple, pleasant, and 
satisfactory), it was decided to take sandwiches, cookies, 
and fruit. The children met their teachers at two o’clock. 
The street-cars gave them a half-hour’s ride to the park ; 
then, until four o’clock, bean bags and balls furnished a 
good preparation for lunch. At half-past four, lunch 
was spread on the grass; and only those who saw, would 
believe how many sandwiches six hungry little people 
could cause to disappear. After lunch, the run to the 
boat-house showed the eagerness of the children for a 
ride. A look into their faces as they sat in the boats, 
while their devoted teachers plied the oars (not to dis- 
play their skill in this healthful accomplishment, but to 
use what means they had to carry on God’s work), told 
plainer than words their intense enjoyment. After an 
hour on the lake and a final romp around the park, all 
were ready to go home. The last week of August found 
these teachers busy with their fifth picnic. It is needless 
to say there has been no falling off in their class attend- 
ance at Sunday-school; it elicits no surprise that some 
of the boys in Miss Minturn’s class, who are quite too 
old for the primary department, say they will leave the 
school if they have to be promoted to the main room. 

To make a summary, what have these two young ladies, 
with very simple means, accomplished ? 

1. They have gained the love and respect of the chil- 
dren. Children unconsciously respect physical as well as 
intellectual skill. 

2. They have developed a desire on the part of the 
children to be in their classes every Sunday. 

8. They know all these children’s homes, and have 
unintentionally kindled there a spark of interest in the 
school and its belongings. 

4. They have unconsciously caused other teachers in 
the school to do some serious thinking about their own 
classes. 

5. Their enthusiasm has been a source of great en- 
couragement to their superintendent, and so indirectly 
they have benefited the entire department. 

6. The reflex influence upon. themselves cannot be 
measured. The blessing one brings to himself in doing 
God’s work has no bounds. 

Another teacher, a married lady, is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a husband in full sympathy with her work. He 
spends his leisure moments cultivating flowers, so that 
occasionally during the warm weather the children each 
carry home from Sunday-school a tiny bouquet. <A sprig 
of mignonette, a bright-colored geranium, and a little 
candytuft, make a child happier than you can imagine 
until you try it. Suppose on a hot summer’s day you 
try the effect of a hundred and fifty such trifles in 
your primary department. No arguments will be neces- 
sary to prove the truth of old Karen’s Norwegian Eng- 
lish when she said, “I know notin so good as to see 
children glad.” 

In this same school is another teacher who also pos- 
sesses one of these remarkable husbands. He has neither 
time nor place to cultivate flowers, but he keeps a horse 
which his wife and children can drive. Only lack of 
space prevents your knowing what an important factor 
that horse is in Sunday-school work. 

Another teacher who sought a season of rest in the 
country has been sending Joving notes to her little flock. 
Having occasion to return to the city for two days, her 
first thought was to call on such of her class as needed 
special attention. With her words and pen she made 
the children feel the importance of being marked present 
every Sunday they were at home. The class-book shows 
a good record, and the children are happier for it. 

I have only told a few of the bright things I have seen 
and known during my summer vacation at home, and 
even these are very simple; but they make me rejoice to 
have been here, and to feel that every teacher in every 
school has some accomplishment, some possession, that 
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Christ’s love. 

Consecration and ingenuity will often make small 
things seem great; for “God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
RECOMPENSE. 


He brought his sheaf to the Lord at last: 
Hard duty, bravely done ; 

A precious burden of golden grain, 
Garnered in shade and sun, 


As he laid it down at the Master’s feet, 
* Accept it, Lord,’’ he cried. 

And out from the grain fell a withered flower,— 
A hope that had bloomed and died. 


The Master looked at the goodly sheaf. 
“Great thy reward shall be; 

Not alone for the ripened grain, 

But for this which was garnered with tears and pain— 
This flower thou hast brought to me.” 





THE STORY OF “ WAIT.” 
BY LAURA M. FRECK. 


Has any one ever heard such a name as “ Wait”? 
This is the way in which “ Wait” came to be so called. 

From the time she was six years old, Jessy Goldsmith 
has always been what people call a “ bookworm,”—in 
her case, the term having a twofold meaning ; for worms 
are never supposed to run, or in any way to hasten their 
steps, upon even the most urgent occasion. Atall events, 
when she was summoned, she was never expected to re- 
spond within the time given to most little folks to respond 
to a call. 

“Wait a moment” was always the reply which she 
gave, until finally these words came so readily to her lips 
that they were spoken half unconsciously. Thus people 
learned to speak of her as “ Wait;” and although she is 
now 4 tall girl, and is fast outgrowing—no, conquering— 
the habit, the name still clings to her. Yousee how hard 
it is to lose a name once gained. 

Jessy once had to undergo a bitter disappointment, 
brought on by this want of prompt obedience. Even 
mamma’s patience was at length exhausted; and it was 
decreed by the family council that under none but the 
most necessary circumstances should “Wait” be called 
a second time, and that the reason for the call should not 
be given until she responded in person. 

This was a severe test, for it sometimes disturbed not 
only “ Wait’s ” own plans, but sometimes her friends had 
also to suffer. The real trial, however, came one after- 
noon, when she was promised a trip to Boston with 
her papa. , 

“Wait” was intensely interested in one of the pretty 
new books which had been given her, when the sound of 
mamma’s voice was heard calling, “Come quickly, daugh- 
ter; Iwant you.” But the daughter’s mind was filled with 
the entrancing story, and mechanically she muttered, 
“ Just wait a moment.” 

Now, papa had been obliged suddenly to take this trip 
to Boston, whither “ Wait” had long cherished the dream 
of going; and this, it was thought, would be a good 
time to gratify her wish. But the little girl’s “minute,” as 
usual, was a very long one; and, as papa’s time for prepa- 
ration was short, he was ready before “ Wait ” appeared. 

Mamma’s tender heart almost misgave her as she 
thought of the pain it would give her child to miss this 
trip; but papa remained firm in his decision that the 
original rule must be observed. “I will wait five min- 
utes longer,” said he, drawing out his watch; “and if she 
is not here at the end of that time, she must suffer for 
her dallying.” 

Forgetting all things, “ Wait” read on, until, growing 
tired of the one position, she rose to change it, when 
mamma’s request rushed through her mind, and she 
slowly walked down stairs, book in hand, to her mother’s 
room, all too late. When the little girl heard of the 
pleasant journey which, through her inattention, she had 
lost, she burst into tears, and, sobbing, threw herself into 
mamma’s arms. 

All that day “ Wait” was the most miserable of girls ; 
but I think, when the cloud cleared away, sunshine fol- 
lowed, for, from that day forward, ‘‘ Wait” showed signs 
of amendment. 

Several years have passed since then, and “ Wait” is 
wont to say that, when she lost her trip to Boston, she lost 
also the ready skill of saying “ Wait a minute.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Fourth Quarter, 1886.] , 
1. October 3.—Tesus Betray Od ..........cccccccccceccenseeee John 18: 1-14 
2. October 10.—Jesus before Pilate............c::06 cesssseeesseescssereeees John 18 ; 28-40 
October 17.—Jesus Delivered to be Crucified.. J Ohn 19 : 1-16 
. October 24.—Jesus Crucified ..Jdohn 19 : 17-30 
October 31,—Jesus RAS@n ....,...ccceseeceseeees J Ohn 20 : 1-18 
. November 7.—Thomas Convinced ..Jd ohn 20 : 19-31 
. November 14,—Peter Restored.......... 
. November 21.—Walking in the Light 
9. November 238. 










— 


> 


ono 


«1 John 1 : 5-10; 2: 
Rev. a 4-18 


-John’s Vision of Christ 


10, December 5.—-Worshiping God and the Lamb Rev. 5: 1-14 
11. December 12.—The Saints im Heaven,.........cccsceeseereerseserees Rev. 7: 9-17 
2. December 19,--The Great Tnvitation..........cccsseereseoererneeeeeees Rev. 22 : : 8-21 
18. December 26.—-Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson 


selected by the school, 


PRE-VIEW OF THE FOURTH QUARTER. 


In order to review a series of lessons according to a plan, 
those lessons ought to be studied in accordance with that 
plan. Hence it has been said that the time to begin a quar- 
terly review is at the opening of the quarter which is to be 
reviewed. And a review plan of this sort presupposes a cor- 
responding pre-view. 

The closing quarter of this year is especially rich in precious 
truth ; and it may be handled, from first to last, upon an easy, 
and yet effective, system of analysis. An outline of the plan 
according to which these lessons are to be considered in the 
eclumns of The Sunday School Times is given herewith: 





LESSON PLAN FOR THE QUARTER, 
JESUS GLORIFYING THE FATHER. 


I. In His Endurance of Suffering. 
1. Betrayal (Lesson I.). 
2. Mock trial (Lesson IT.). 
3. Condemnation (Lesson ITI.). 
4, Crucifixion (Lesson IV.). 
II. In His Headship of the Church. 
1. Rising (Lesson V.). 
2. Convincing (Lesson VI.). 
3. Restoring (Lesson VII). 
4, Enlightening (Lesson VIII.). 

III. In His Supremacy in Glory. 

1, Radiant (Lesson [X.). 

2. Worshiped (Lesson X.). 
3. Enthroned (Lesson XT.). 
4. Supreme (Lesson XI1.). 

In order to make this plan practically effective, the follow- 
ing suggestions should be observed. 

Begin the new quarter’s work with this plan in view. 
Fasten the general topic and golden text upon the mind of 
every scholar at the’ outset. Add to this the first sub-topic 
and the catchword of Lesson I,. This starts the work. With 
the second lesson add its catchword, and so on through all 
the lessons; adding the second sub-topic when Lesson V. is 
reached, and the third with Lesson LX. By this easy method 
of construction, the school will gain a full command of the 
twelve lessons, and review will prove a pleasure, rather than 
a burden. On every Sunday of the quarter, review the work 
go far as it has been done, 

The lesson catchwords are not suppased to cover all that the 
lessons severally contain ; nor are the sub-topics and the general 
topic supposed to cover all included under them; but the catch- 
words will severally prove a nucleus about which thought 
will readily gather, and the sub-topics and general topic will 
prove to be leaders under which the details may be mar- 
shaled for service. 





LESSON I., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1886. 


TITLE: JESUS BETRAYED. 
LESSON TEXT. 


“(John 18 : 1-14.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1. When Jesus had spoken these | 1 When Jesus had spoken these 
words, he went forth with Itis dis- words, he went forth with his 
ciples over the brook C@#dron, disciples over the ! brook 2 Kid- 
where was a garden, into the ron, where was a garden, into 
waich he entered, and his disci- the which he entered, himself 
ples. and his disciples. Now Judas 

2. And Ji’das also, which be- also, which betrayed him, 
trayed him, knew the place: for| knew the place: for Jesus oft- 
Jesus ofttimes resorted thither! times resorted thither with his 
with his disciples. | 8 disciples. Judas then, having 

& Ji’das then, having received | received the * band of soldiers, 
aband ef men and oflicers from| and officers from the chief 
the chief priests and Ph&ri-séés,| —_ priests and the Pharisees, com- 
cometh thither with lanternsand| eth thither with lanterns and 
torches and weapons. | 4 torches and weapons, Jesus 

4, Jesus therefore, knowing all| therefore, knowing all the 
things that should come upon} things that were coming upon 
him, went forth, and said unto | him, went forth, and saith unto 
them, Whom seek ye? them, Whom seek ye? They an- 

5. They answered him, Jesus of; swered him, Jesus of Nazareth. 
Naz’a-réth. Jesussaithuntothem,| Jesus saith unto them, I am he, 
ITamihe. And Ji‘das also, which And Judas also, which betrayed 
betrayed him, stood with them. him, was standing with them. 


1Uz, ravine 


to 








es 


a 


ao 


Gr. winter-torrent. %OQr, of the Cedare *%Or, cohort 





6. As soon then as he had said 
unto them, I am he, they went 
backward, and fell to the ground. 

7. Then asked he them again, 
Whom seek ye? And they said, 
Jesus of Niz’a-réth. 

8. Jesus answered, I have told 
you that lam he; if therefore ye 
seek me, let these go their way : 

9. That the saying might be ful- 
filled, which he spake, Of them 
which thou gayest me haye I lost 
none. 

10, Then Si‘mon Péter having a 
sword drew it, and smote the high | 


priest’s servant, and cut off his | 


right ear. The servant’s name 
was Mal’chus. 

11. Then said Jesus unto Péter, 
Put up thy sword into the sheath ; 
the cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it? 

12, Then the band and the cap- 
tain and officers of the Jews took 
Jesus, and bound him, 

13. And led him away to An’nas 
first ; for he was father in law to 
Cii/ia-phis, which was the high 
priest that same year. 

14. Now Civia-phis was he, 
which gave counsel to the Jews, 
that it was expedient that one 
man should die for the people, 
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6 When therefore he said unto 
them, I am he, they went back- 
ward, and fell to the ground, 

7 Again therefore he asked them, 
Whomseekye? And they said, 

8 Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus. an- 
swered, I told you that I am he: 
if therefore ye seek me, let 

9 these go their way: that the 

word might be fulfilled which 

he spake, Of those whom thou 
hast given me I lost not one. 

Simon Peter therefore having 

asword drew it, and struck the 

high priest’s }seryant, and cut 
off his right ear. Nowthe! ser- 
vant’s name was Maichus. Je- 
sus therefore said unto Peter, 

Put up the sword into the 

sheath: the cup which the 

Father hath given me, shall I 

not drink it? 


~ 
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captain, and the officers of the 
Jews, seized Jesus and bound 

13 him, and led him to Annas 
first ; for he was father in law 
to Caiaphas, which was high 

14 priest that year. Now Caia- 
phas was he which gave coun- 
sel to the Jews, that it was 
expedient that one man should 
die for the people. 


1Qr. bond-servant. 2Or, military tribune Gr. chiliarch. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Glorifying the Father. 


1. In His Endurance of Suffering (Lessons I.-IV.). 
Sus-Torics: + 2. In His Headship of the Church (Lessons V.-VIII.). 
3. In His Supremacy in Glory (Lessons IX.-XII.). 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glorify thy Son, that 
thy Son also may glorify thee.—John 17 : 1. 


Lesson Topic: The Betrayal of Jesus. 


1. The Scene, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. The Interview, vs. 4-10. 
3. The Capture, vs. 11-14. 


GoLDEN TExT: The Son of man is betrayed into the hanas 


of sinners.—Mark 14 : 41. 


Datty Home ReEaprnecs: 


M.—John 18 : 1-14. Jesus betrayed. 


T.—Matt. 26: 


36-58. Matthew’s account of the betrayal. 


W.—Mark 14 : 26-54. Mark’s account of the betrayal. 


T.—Luke 22 : 39-54. 


Luke’s account of the betrayal. 


F.—Zech. 11: 3-14. The betrayal in prophecy. 
$.—John 18 : 18-30. Jesus foretelling the betrayal. 
$.—Acts 1: 15-26. The end of the traitor. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THE SCENE. 


1. The Garden of Gethsemane: 


Over the brook Kidron, where was a garden (1). 


A place called Gethsemane (Matt. 26 : 36). 
A place which was named Gethsemane (Mark 14 ;: 32 


He came out, and went, . 
When he was at the 


). 
. unto the mount of Olives (Luke 22 ; 
lace, he said, . 


A garden, into the which he entered (john 18 ; 1). 


ll. Jesus and his Followers: 
Jesus, . 


.. went forth with his disciples (1). 

Then cometh Jesus with them unto. 

They went out unto the mount of Olives (Mark 14 ; 26). 
39). 


The disciples also followed him (Luke 22 : 
He entered, himself and his disciples John 18:1). 


Jesus oft-times resorted thither with his 
Did not I see thee in the garden wit 


Wi. Judas and his Throng: 
Judas, . 

Judas, . 

Judas, . 


Behold, a multitude, and. 
Judas, . 


room ; 
garden : 


to 


place of honor ; 


2) Judas, who did a deed of infamy ; 


39). 
. Pray (Luke 22 : 40), 
. Gethsemane (Matt. 26 : 36). 
disciples (John 18 ; 2), 


him? (John 18 ; 26.) 


. the band of soldiers, and officers (3). 


ona with him a great multitude (Matt. 26 : 47). 
. and with him a multitude (Mark 14 : 43). 
. Judas (Luke 22 
. drew near unto Jesus to kiss him (Luke 22 : 47). 
Judas. also, which betrayed him, knew the place (John 18 : 2) 
With lanterns and torches and w eapons (John 18 : 8). 
1, ‘‘He went forth with his disciples.” 
(2) Forth from the Bay. Gity 
4) Forth to the base 
his diseip es ; (2) He came back without his disciples. 
. * Judas also, w hich betrayed him.”’ 


2 : 47). 


(1) Forth from the a 
(3) Forth to the gloomy 
trayal.—(1) He went forth with 


(1) Judas, who oceupied a 
(3) Judas, 


who fell to the ’pit of woe.—(1) Judas ; (2) Jesus; (3) Betrayal. 


8. “ Jesus oft-times resorted thither.”’ 


(1) The place of resort ; (2) 


The parties he resorted ; (3) The purpose of resort ; (4) The fre- 


quency of resort. 
4. “ Havin 
(8) ‘A ba reinforcement. 


received the band.” (1) A had leader ; (2) A bad cause ; 


II. THE INTERVIEW. 


I, The Disclosure of Jesus : 


Jesus saith unto them, I am he (5). 


Be of good cheer; it is I (Matt. 14: 


Itis 1; be not afraid (Mark 6 ; 50). 


: 27). 


See my hands and my feet that it is I myself (Luke 24 : 39). 
I that speak unto thee am he (John 4 : 26). 

Before Abraham was, I am (John 8 : 58). 

Het is that speaketh with thee (John 9 : 37). 


il. The Discomfiture of his Foes : 


They went backward, and fell to the ground (6). 


The Lord shall have them in derision (Psa. 2 : 4). 
Until I make thine enemies thy footstool (Psa. no 


These mine enemies, . 


. bring hither, and slay man (Luke 19 : 27). 


All his enemies under his feet (1 Cor, 15 ; 25 


A _—— of fire 


)- 
fire which shall devour the aaa egg (Heb. 10 : 27). 


Hide us, . . . from the wrath of the Lamb (Rev. 6 


itl, The Zeal of Peter: 


Peter... struck the high-priest’s servant (10). 
Peter answered, ... bid me come unto thee upon the waters (Matt. 


Peter took him, ... saying, Be it far from thee, Lord (Matt, 16: 22), 


So the band and the 2 chief 


. If all shall be offended, .. . I will never be onan. 
26 : 33). 


Peter saith, ... Thou shalt never wash my feet (John 18 : 8). 

Simon Peter, . . cast himself into the sea (John 21 : 7). 

Peter stood up jn the midst, ... and said (Acts 1 :15). 
1. “Knowing all the things ‘that were coming upon him.’’ (1) The 

Lord’s dark hour; (2) The Lord’s dark outlook ; (3) The Lord's 

unwavering decision.—(1) The scope of the Lord’s ctf od ; 
(2) The sources of the Lord’s knowledge; (3) The effects of the 
Lord’s knowledge. 

. “Ft am he.’ (1) He whom they sought; @ He who compre- 
hended their purposes; (3) He who permitte their domination ; 


(4) He who fulfilled his destiny. 

8. ‘* Judas also.”’ (1) The former disciple ; 2) The traitorous friend ; 
(3) The mercenary leader ; (4), The child of perdition.—(l) Who 
stood so high ; (2) Who feli so low. 

4. ‘They went backw ard, and fell to the ground.’’ (1) Weakness 
failing before strength ; (2) Vice cowering before virtue ; (3) 
Guilt trembling before innocence ; (4) Humanity quailing before 


divinity. 
(1) Jesus, regardless of himself; (2) 


Peter answ ered, . 


to 


“‘ Let these go their way.”’ 
Jesus, regardful of his saints. 


Ill, THE CAPTURE, 

1. The Captive’s Submissiveness : 

The cup... given me, shall I not drink it? (11.) 
Are ye able to drink the cup that I am about to drink? (Matt. 20 ; 22.) 
Not as I will, but as thou wilt (Matt. 26 : 39). 
O my F; ather, ... thy will be done (Matt. 26 : 42). 
Not what I w ill, but what thou wilt,(Mark 14: 
Father, if thou be willing, remove this cu (Luke 22 : 42), 
Iseek,... the will of him that sent me (John 5 : 30). 
il. The Caper WARE : 

So the band, .. . seized Jesus and bound him (12). 
Are ye come out as against a robber. . . to seize me (Matt. 26 :-55). 
Je sus he scourged and delivered to be “crucified (Matt. 27 : 26). 
They plaited a crown of thorns and put it yi, fer his head (Matt. 27 : 29). 
They spat upon him, and... smote him (Matt. 27 : “ 
The oflicers received him with blows of their hands ( ark 14 : 65). 
The men that held Jesus mocked him, and beat him (Luke 22: ). 


ill. The Judge’s Unfairness : 


Caiaphas .. . gave counsel, ... that one man should die (14). 
bn rulers take counsel together, against the Lord oe 7 4 hay 
. took counsel seein Jesus to put him to Goats (Matt. 27 :1). 
the chief priests. . ht how they m i. . kill mo (ark 14: 1). 
The whole council sone t witness again Jesus (Mark 14 : 55). 
For envy the chief presi had delivered him u (Mak: iB: 10). 
The Jews answere he ought to die (John 19 : 
1. “Shall I not drink it?” (1) The Father Aha it; (2) The Son 
accepts it ; i (3) The world needs it.—(1) The in dients of that 


5. 


S 


6). 


cup ; (2) The repulsiveness of that cup; (3) The acceptance of 
that SOR (4) The benefits of that cup. 
2. ‘‘Seized Jesus and bound him, and led him to Annas.” (1) The 


captive ; (2) The captors; (3) The ea sara; (4) The 

The Son of God Capenred | by the children of Satan ; wb) ere 
erator of souls bound in the fetters of men ; (3) The’ ‘ahs of all 
arraigned at a paltry tribunal, 

. **Caiaphas was he which gave counsel.” OB Nb yee abd as a 

sellor among men ; (2) Infamous as a coun 

“Tt was expedient that one man should die for the apie Pa 

Q) An. expediante basely intended ; (2) An expedien’ 

overrule 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE LORD’S BETRAYAL, 

1. The Betrayal Foretold : 

By David (Psa. 41:9; John 18 : 18). 

By Judah's prophet (Zech. tr ie, 18; Matt. #: 9, 10).' 

ow Lord (Matt. 26 : 21, 45, 46 ; Luke 22 

The traitor designated (Matt. 26 ; ohn i 25, 26). 

The traitor forewarned (Mat j38 a : 
Results foretold (Matt. 1 cH 23 ; 20:18, 19). 
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2. The Betrayal Planned : 
Proposed by Judas (ists. 26: os 15; Mark 14 : 10). 
Accepted by the ruiers (Matt. 26 15; Bw 4: 11). 
Accepted giadly (Mark 14 : 11; Luke , 8. 
Pushed vigorously (Matt. 26 : 56}, Lake 3 
Arranged cunningly (Matt. 26 ; Mark in? a), 
Supported strongly (Matt. 26 it tb ; Mark 14: 43). 


3. The Betrayal Accomplished : 


Permitted by Jesus (Matt. 26 : 52-54; John 18 : 4-6). 
Instigated by Satan (Luke 22 : 8, 4; John 13: 2, 27). 
Led by Judas (Matt. 26 : 47; Acts 1 16). 

By means of a kiss (Matt. 26 : 49; Mark 14 ; 45, 46). 
By an official band (Luke 22 : 52-54; Acts7: 52). 
Into the hands of foes (Matt. 26 : 87; Mark id: 53). 


4. The Betrayal Stigmatized : 

By denunciation (Matt. 26:24; Mark 14: 21). 

By rebuke (Matt. 26 ; 50; Luke 22 7 48). 

By apostolic action (Acts &, 15-20). 

By Judas himself (Matt: 27 : 3-5). 

By his fellow- Pye egy (Matt. v4 : 6-8). 

by his titles of infamy (Matt. 10:45; 26 748; Mark 3:19; 14: 
44; John 6:70; 17:12; 18: 2). 


Personal application (Matt. 26 : 21, 22). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The lesson for this week follows immediately, in the text of 
John’s narrative, on that which closed the lessons of last 
quarter. The last lesson gave the intercessory prayer of 
Jesus, after the institution of the memorial supper in the 
upper room of Jerusalem. 

The scene now changes: first, to the garden over the brook 
Kidron (John), on the Mount of Olives (Matthew, Mark, 
Luke), bearing the name of Gethsemane (Matthew, Mark) ; 
then to the presence ‘of Annas, in all probability to “the 
court of the high priest” mentioned in verse 15. 

The evangelist John makes no allusion to the agony in Geth- 
semane, although Matthew and Mark tell us that he was one 
of the three that were nearest to the Lord at that time. But 
in every other case, and there are six or seven of them, in 
which the other evangelists mention John as prominent among 
the twelve, he himself-is silent; for example, the call of the 
fishermen, the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, even the trans- 
figuration and the great discourse about the last times, on the 
Mount of Olives. So that his silence here need occasion no 
surprise. His account of the betrayal contains much that is 
peculiar; the naming of Peter and of the high-priest’s ser- 
vant (v. 10) point to an eye-witness, and probably to a later 
date than that of the other Gospels. 

In regard to the scene of verses 13,.14, there is room for 
great difference of opinion. It seems clear that the court of 
the high-priest (v. 15), into which John and Peter entered, 
was the scene of Peter’s denial, and that a trial and maltreat- 
ment of Jesus occurred at the same time. The three other 
evangelists plainly express or imply that this trial was before 
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Caiaphas. John, however, in verses 12-24, seems to be telling 
of what took place in the presence of Annas, plainly stating 
that Jesus was sent from Annas to Caiaphas, the high-priest 
(v. 24). The last statement cannot be grammatically explained 
“had sent” (Auth. Ver.), nor do the other verses seem to 
present a parallel to the examination before Caiaphas. Robin- 
son places verses 19-24 after the denial of Peter, regarding 
them as part of the hearing before Caiaphas. A better ex- 
planation is that Annas and Caiaphas, for convenience, lived 
in the same house: the one being the high-priest really 
recognized by the Jews, the other the official substituted by 
the Romans and openly accepted by the Jews. Jesus was led 
first to the former, and, while the Sanhedrin was assembling, 
an informal examination took place (vs. 19-23), which was 
followed by the more regular trial detailed by Matthew and 
Mark, the actual sentence being given early in the morning 
(Matthew, Mark, Luke). In this way, the order of events in 
all the accounts is allowed to stand, and there is every prob- 
ability that the night was crowded with incidents, from which 
each evangelist has selected some details. The scene of verses 
13, 14, would then be the inner court of the common dwelling 
of the two high-priests. This view is not without its diffi- 
culties. John nowhere speaks of Annas as “high priest ;” 
but this is not necessarily implied in the above explanation 
of verses 19-28. 

The time was near the middle of the night which followed 
Thursday, April 6 (Nisan 14), A. D. 30. According to Jew- 
ish reckoning, this night belonged to the 15th of Nisan, 
assuming that our Lord ate the passover at the regular time. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—After the conversations and discourses of John 
18-16, and the prayer of chapter 17, Jesus goes with the 
eleven disciples beyond the brook Cedron, or Kidron. It is 
probable that they had remained in the supper-room until the 
prayer was ended, and that they went immediately from the 
room to the Mount of Olives and the garden of Gethsemane. 
If John’s narrative is understood in this way, it accords with 
whit seems to be indicated in the accounts given by the other 
evangelists (Matt. 26 : 30, and the parallel passages in Mark 
and Luke}, Some writers, however, have supposed that they 
leit the room at the time when Jesus said “ Arise, let us go 
hence” (14: 31). In this case, the going forth which is 
spoken of in this verse must, apparently, have been a going 
forth from the city gates, and the words of chapters 15-17 
must have been spoken in the city streets. The brook, or 
winter-torrent, Cedron is not mentioned in the other Gospels; 
but the location of Gethsemane is given in such a way as to 
show that John has in mind the same spot when he speaks of 
the garden. “It was a small property enclosed, a garden in 
the Eastern sense, where probably, amidst a variety"6f fruit- 
trees and flowering shrubs, was a lowly, quiet summer retreat, 
connected with or near by ‘the Olive-press’ (Gethsemane).” 
Luke (21 : 37) speaks of Jesus, in this last visit to Jerusalem, 
as teaching every day in the temple, and going out every 
night to the Mount of Olives and lodging there. Not im- 
probably, this garden, which was called Gethsemane, was the 
property of some friend of Jesus, and, as he went there often 
or daily, Judas and the other apostles were familiar with the 
place. The correspondences and differences in the minor de- 
tails of the four narratives at this point, and throughout the 
story of the arrest and trial of Jesus, are worthy of special study. 
The narrative of John gives, in connection with these, a strik- 
ing proof of his personal acquaintance with the facts. 

Verse 3.—The band of soldiers was probably a detachment 
of Roman soldiers, sent by Pilate’s orders from the garrison 
which occupied the citadel of Antonia. They were under the 
command of the chiliarch, or military tribune. Their assist- 
ance had been asked for by the chief priests, and had been 
granted as a protection to the officers of the Sanhedrin, and a 
means of intimidation in case of any popular disturbance, or 
any attempt at rescue when they should go out for the arrest 
of Jesus. It will be noticed that this band is not mentioned 
in the narrative after verse 12. Their work was finished when 
-lesus had been brought into the house of Annas. He was 
then in the power of the Jewish authorities, and the assist- 
ance of the Roman soldiers was no longer needed.—The ofj- 
cers,on the other hand, were beadles, or officers of police 
appertaining to the temple, and acting under the authority of 
the Sanhedrin. As distinguished from both the band and the 
officers, the servants mentioned in verse 18 belonged to the 
household of Annas or Caiaphas. This body of officers with 
the attendant company of soldiers were placed under the 
guidance of Judas, that they might be led to the place where 
Jesus was. This seems to be the meaning of the expression, 
“Judas, having received,” etc. It was in accordance with, and a 
part of the carrying out of, the plan which had been agreed 
upon between Judas and the chief-priests (Matt. 26 : 14 ff). 
The lanterns and torches, as well as the weapons, were car- 
ried, doubtless, for the purpose of presenting a formidable 
appearance and checking opposition. Judas apparently led 
the officers and soldiers directly to the garden of Gethsemane. 
This seems evident from the progress of verses 2-4, 

Verse 4.—If this verse is compared with Matthew 26 : 46 ff, 
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Mark 14: 41 ff, Luke 22; 41 ff, it will be noticed that all 


the accounts represent Jesus as knowing what was coming upon 
him (John 18 : 4), and they also represent the general rela- 
tion of Judas and the officers to the scene after the same man- 
ner. Jesus is aware of the approach of the company who are 
coming to arrest him, and he goes forth voluntarily to meet 
them ; so all the evangelists inform us. The only difference 
of importance between John and the others is that connected 
with the kiss of Judas. We may believe that the “coming 
forth” of Jesus was unexpected, and that it disturbed their 
plan of action in some measure. As he approaches, Judas 
steps forward at once, and kisses him. Jesus answers his 
embrace with the words recorded in the other Gospels. But 
all took place so quickly, and the sign which had been agreed 
upon came so much sooner than was anticipated, that Jesus 
was able to meet the arresting officers and soldiers almost 
before they were aware of it, and just as Judas had hurriedly 
fallen back into their number, and was thus able to present 
to them the question, Whom seek ye? as John represents the 
scene.— Knowing all things that were coming upon him: Matthew 
and Mark simply state that Jesus said to the three disciples 
who were near him: “Behold, he is at hand that betrayeth 
me,” and “The hour is at hand.” John writes his narrative 
for the purpose of showing what Jesus was,--that he was the 
divine Son of God. He thus gathers up the evidences which 
are exhibited in what he said. When Jesus said to Peter, 
James, and John what is recorded in Matthew, he showed 
that he knew all that was coming. The fact that, having this 
knowledge, he went forth and gave himself up, proved his 
voluntary self-sacrifice; it also proved his love.— Went forth : 
These words probably mean that he went forth from the gar- 
den, or from the retired spot in the garden to which the three 
disciples had gone with him. In the latter case, the arrest- 


‘ing party had already entered into the garden. 


Verse 5.—The question of Jesus and the answer of the offi- 
cers, which are given in verses 4 and 5, are repeated in verse 7. 
This repetition may have been simply due to the fact that the 
overpowering effect upon their minds, which is mentioned in 
verse 6, made it necessary. It prepared the way, however, for 
what he has to say of the disciples in verse 8. The question, as 
it is first presented (v. 5), indicates the calmness of Jesus and 
his readiness to meet what was before him. The words of 
Nazareth have been supposed by some to point to some repre- 
sentation, which Judas had made to the Roman soldiers, that 
Jesus was from the Galilean region, which was ready for revo- 
lutionary movements. But the speakers here were, in all 
probability, the Jewish officers, and they used the title which 
was very frequently used as describing J esus.— And Judasalso... 
was standing with them: If the word “therefore” of the follow- 
ing verse is allowed its full force, the insertion of this state- 
ment respecting Judas would seem to be for the purpose of 
indicating that the overpowering impression produced upon 
the whole body was caused, at least in part, by the impression 
produced upon him. This full force of “therefore,” however, 
cannot be ifsisted upon in all cases in John’s Gospel. It may 
be that the evangelist brings Judas forward again thus promi- 
nently because he desires the reader not to lose sight of the 
fact that he is the leading actor in the scene; the arrest was 
dependent on the betrayal. 

Verses 6, 7.—They went backward, and fell to the grownd : The 
effect produced by the presence and act of Jesus when he 
drove out the money-changers from the temple, has been com- 
pared with what is represented here. The former scene can 
be explained, however, in connection with the feeling of the 
people with reference to prophetic zeal, and the sense of viola- 
tion of the temple which was brought to the consciences of 
the dealers. But this arresting body was partly composed of 
Roman soldiers. We must believe that there was some special 
exereise of supernatural power, and that this power was put 
forth at this moment in order to make it clear, beyond mis- 
apprehension, that Jesus’ surrender of himself was his own 
free act. His words, I am he, gathered into themselves all 
the dignity and honor of his title, Jesus of Nazareth, and were 
accompanied by the putting forth of this power. 

Verses 8, 9.—“ He surrenders himself while stipulating for 
the liberty of all his disciples. Then it was that the beautiful 
image was fulfilled which Jesus had used : The shepherd sees 
the wolf coming, and he does not flee, because he cares for 
the sheep” (Godet). There can be no doubt that the ninth 
verse points backward to John 17:12, and thus that the 
thought in the mind of Jesus here was of a final and complete 
loss occasioned by the trial and peril which threatened the 
disciples. If they were arrested and imprisoned, or put to 
death, their faith might give way. It is difficult for us fully 
to realize the dangers for the disciples of that hour and those 
days, when the Master was arrested and put to death, and 
when all their hopes and expectations seemed to be doomed 
to utter disappointment. Had they not been themselves pro- 
tected from arrest, we may not tell what might have befallen 
one or more of them. May we not believe that the Lord 
Jesus often interposes to guard his followers in hours of 
extreme peril ? 

Verses 10, 11.—Therefore: That is, because of the canger 
to which he saw that Jesus was now exposed.—The high 
priest's servant: This servant was not one of the officers, but 
one of the servants belonging to the household of the high- 








priest (comp. v. 18), who had probably accompanied the party 
which went out to arrest Jesus. The name of this servant and 
that of Peter are not given in the other Gospels. Some have 
supposed that these names were omitted by the earlier evan- 
gelists because they were passed over in the oral tradition; 
and that they were thus passed over because of the danger 
which might have been occasioned for Peter, had his name 
been made public at that time. ‘The fact that the wound was 
immediately healed by Jesus, however, freed Peter from 
arrest at the moment, and probably freed him from all danger 
afterwards. Whatever account may be given of the omission 
of the names by the other writers, the insertion of them by 
John indicates an acquaintance on his part with the details of 
the scene.—The cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it? In*Mark, no words of Jesus addressed to Peter are 
added ; in Matthew, we find him bidding Peter put up his 
sword again into its place, with the words, “for all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword,” and then adding 
the words referring to the twelve legions of angels. ‘These 
last words given by Matthew set forth the sense of power 
which Jesus had; those given by John show us the inward 
struggle and submission of his soul, as the hour of his great 
trial was approaching. The words in John followed, as we 
may believe, those which Matthew records. The healing of 
the wound followed after the words mentioned by John; and 
then Jesus addressed to the arresting party the words, “ Are 
ye come out as against a robber,” etc. (Matt. 26: 55; Mark 
14:48; Luke 22:52). The healing of the wound is men- 
tioned only by Luke (22 : 51), and follows in his narrative the 
words, “Suffer ye thus far,’ which may have preceded, or may 
have immediately followed, the words (Matt. 26: 52), “ Put 
up the sword,” ete. 

Verses 12-14.—The mention of the chief captain, or the 
military tribune of the Roman soldiers, in this place (he is 
not alluded to in v. 3) may indicate that these soldiers took 
an active part, under his orders, in the arrest and binding of 
Jesus. But even if this were the fact, their part in the trans- 
action ended when Jesus had been safely introduced into the 
courtyard of Annas.—Led him to Annas first: The bringing 
of Jesus to the house of Annas had been determined upon, 
probably, before the arresting party were sent out. This 
would be the most suitable place in which to keep him as a 
prisoner until the Sanhedrin could be assembled. The word 
“ first” undoubtedly points to the subsequent sending of Jesus 
to Caiaphas, which is mentioned in verse 24. The examina- 
tion of Jesus described in verses 19-23 was not the judicial 
one before the Sanhedrin and the actual high-priest, but a 
preliminary artd more private one-—T'hat year: That is, the 
year in which all these events and the death of Jesus occurred. 
The expression does not mean that he was high-priest during 
that year only. The reference, in verse 14, to 11: 50, seems 
to be intended to show that the death of Jesus was already 
resolved upon by the rulers, and that the trial before Caia- 
phas must doubtless result in a sentence of death. The 
entire narrative of John in these verses sets forth the idea of 
the betrayal of Jesus into the hands of sinners,—the idea of the 
golden text selected in connection with the lesson. 





A SABBATH IN GETHSEMANE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


It is striking as a fact that so many of the localities in 
which the incidents of our Saviour’s life are commemorated 
had names of such deep significance by which they are known 
even now. There was Bethlehem, for the earliest example ; 
it means “house of bread;” and there he was born who 
said, I am “the true bread from heaven.” Then there was 
Nazareth, the word meaning the “town of branches;” and 
in this village he was reared, of whom the prophet had 
declared: “And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots.” The 
name Gethsemane means “an oil press;” and here it was 
that Jesus found the “press” he was to tread alone in his 
conflict at last. 

1. Very mute is the witness that this old world bears of its 
interest in the gospel of redemption. “For we know that 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” ‘ 

Not many years ago, on the occasion of our first visit to 
Jerusalem, a company of us—American tourists all—planned 
to spend a few hours of the Lord’s Day in a very familiar 
religious service inside of the traditional place which the 
Latins have fenced about as being upon the exact site of the 
Garden of Gethsemane. It is perhaps sixty steps square, as one 
would pace it, surrounded by a high white wall on every side, 
pierced for an iron door. An old monk keeps it, and generally 
a stranger finds no difficulty in obtaining access to it at any time. 

At four o’clock we quietly took our way out as usual by St. 
Stephen’s Gate, following the steep path down across the stone 
bridge, over the dry gully where perhaps once was the little 
Kidron. We entered the enclosure, and filed along through 
some straight paths, separated by slender picket fences, until 
quite in the back part we came to some long benches of stone, 
under the shadow of the wall nearest the city. 

Upon and before these we sat, a goodly gathering of twenty 
souls, Before a great while, the aged guide came towards us, 
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calling attention to the fact that a stone pavement, made of 
large rough slabs, had been laid upon the exact track which 
the traitor Judas took, as he advanced to salute his Master 
with his hypocritical kiss, This flagged way was upon the 
outside of the garden wall, crossing one end of it nearly the 
entire distance. It was distinguished in its infamy, not only 
by this exclusion from the sacred precinct, but by the name 
the monks had given it,—the ferra damnata, or the “ accursed 
spot” of the betrayal. 

2. It is always a fine compliment to any man’s likeness to 
Jesus, when his enemies admit that the surest place in which 
to find him, even for his arrest, is that where he is habituated 
to go for his prayers. 

It grew very vivid to our imagination now. We could 
ensily seem to see the procession of torches and lanterns as 
the priests and Pharisees and soldiers must have moved along 
beneath the olive-trees under the full passover moon, They 
perhaps thought that he would hide himself somewhere ina 
rock-crevice or a tomb, and they would have to institute a 
search. Wefound there now eight venerable olives, of un- 
usual size, rough, hollowed out, gnarled, very old indeed, no 
doubt; but all they suggested to us was the fine grouping such 
trees would always have made for a retreat in which to pray ; 
and we imagined our Lord advancing from among them as he 
confronted the array, Judas in the lead. 

One swift moment there was in which he stood calmly 
looking. In an instant after, his enemies fell backward, cowed 
and prostrated under the simple weight of his voice. There 
was doubtless, in this revelation of himself on @he part of 
Jesus, a disclosure of his moral majesty as a man, his con- 
scious innocence, his dauntless courage, his boldness in an 
immediate surrender for trial. But beyond that we are not 
ready to deny that there was also a manifestation of his divine 
resources of power. He appears to have meant that they 
should know beyond a peradventure that his suffering was 
voluntary, and that he was acting without any constraint in 
laying down his life, now that his hour had come. Had he 
willed to resist the ruffians that attacked him, he could have 
summoned ‘twelve legions of angels for his defense. Nay, he 
could have openly withstood them with the same omnipotence 
with which he healed an ugly wound in Malchus’s ear, which 
Simon’s rashness had inflicted. 

8. And we might as well pause to put the question: If but 
a look of the Saviour could sweep bigots and soldiers to the 
dust in headlong confusion, how will wicked men be able to 
endure the sight of the same face when they shall be com- 
pelled to see him whom they have pierced? 

It was. while we were thinking and talking quite gently 
there together about the wrestle and the bloody sweat, that the 
question arose whether it could be likely that these very trees, 
standing in the garden at present, were among those which 
stood on the spot at that time. The first impulse would be 
to answer, No. For several of us remembered that Josephus 
had recorded that Titus, after he conquered the city, issued 
orders to his soldiers to set the whole suburbs of Jerusalem on 
fire. This was scarcely forty years after the ascension of Christ ; 
by the same historian the thoroughness of the devastation is 
announced in language which cannot be misunderstood. He 
says: “All the trees that grew about the city within a dis- 
tance of a hundred furlongs, had their branches hewn off; the 
trees being cut down, the suburbs were stripped naked.” Still, 
these eight monarchs of the garden might have sprouted from 
the same roots; even melancholy Job had good notions about 
trees (see Job 14: 7-10). It certainly is in evidence that these 
olives, surely the oldest looking that any man ever saw, with 
their dark green foliage silyered only where the slight wind 
turned up the leaves, have given taxes for their fruit more 
than twelve hundred years, since the Saracens took the city. 

But “man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?” Such 
@ question sent us back thinking of Judas. Now there are 
in the gospel narrative some very singular forms of expression 
concerning the ignorance of the other disciples as to this 
man’s treachery. They seem never to understand Jesus when 
he gives warning about the expected betrayal. It has to be 
explained afterwards, when they come to think of what he 
said so clearly, and yet they did not have a.suspicion. When 
Judas arose from the table and went out, John says they con- 
cluded Jesus had whispered a word to him about something 
needed for the feast, and the man had gone after it. And it 
is likely that not until these disciples saw the ruined creature 
standing there did they suspect his awful sin, “And Judas... 
stood with them.” This was the announcement of his des- 
perate crime. When that man, standing there now in the 
white moonlight, should go away, out of the circle of his old 
associations into hisnew, they felt that he was forever lost and 
doomed, even before he was dead. Perhaps no one of them 
ever saw a real reprobate before; they all saw one now. So 
when inspiration raises the question, “Man giveth up the 
ghost, and where is he?” inspiration also answers concerning 
this one, “Judas by transgression fell, that he might go to 
his own place.” 

4. Alas! how awful must the future “place” of any one be, 
when a pitiful Saviour has to say of him, it were better not 
to be than to be where he is,—“ Jt had been good for that man 
if he had not been born.” 

Tam sure no ome of us who were present that day is ever 
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to forget the hour we spent in Gethsemane. . We soon started 
the precious old hymn, “ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed?” 
to the tune “ Avon,” and sang the verses through to the end, 
though many a yeice faltered in some notes. It seemed just 
like a communion season, without bread or wine. Then we 
closed the meeting with the hymn, “Did Christ o’er sin- 
ners weep ?” 

5. That Christian who would live closest to Christ, must 
earliest enter into the sufferings of Christ, before he can hope 
to receive his share in the glory that shall follow. Gethsemane 
is the garden to come on in order immediately next to Eden; 
the garden of the burial is third, and then Paradise opens its 
gates as the garden of the Lord. 

The old monk leaned over the fence, attentively regarding 
us the while. I fancied there was something gentler than 
usual in his manner toward us, as he gave us some flowers on 
the way out. He permitted us to pick with our own hands 
some few leaves from the aged trees; and he gave me a fra- 
grant bunch of mignonette to press in my Bible. 

Such experiences as this cannot fail to mould the future of 
any child of God. Along the years we have met each other 
since then. iI believe each one of that small company recog- 
nizes as the chief question for admonition in all time to come, 
—a question prompting him evermore to renewed devotion, a 
question crowded with significant memory of both comfort 
and warning,—“ Did not I see thee in the garden with him?” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A garden, into thewhich he entered, himself and his disciples (v.1). 
A garden is a place of beauty and a place of quiet retirement; but 
a garden may be @ place of personal suffering, and:a place of 
bitter betrayal. And so with the most favored spot on earth; 
its beauty cannot guard the heart from sin, nor can its quiet 
retirement shield the heart from temptation or from treach- 
ery. Itwas in a garden that the first Adam yielded to temp- 
tation; it was in a garden that the second Adam was betrayed 
by a chosen disciple. He who would say of the most attrac- 
tive earthly retreat, “ Here is a spot-where the surroundings 
theméelves shall guard me from spiritual danger or trial !”— 
let him remember Eden and Gethsemane, and pray for help 
in his peril of soul. 

Judas, ... which betrayed him, knew the place: for Jesus oft- 
times resorted thither with his disciples (v. 2). Those whom we 
trust gain new power to harm us through the very confidence 
we repose in them. A close acquaintance with us and with 
our ways will enable one to betray us, if he is of a treacherons 
heart, as he might not if he had never been trusted. What is 
the lesson of this? Shall we be suspicious of others? God 
forbid! It were better to be betrayed by a friend than to 
live in suspicion of a friend. But let us have a care lest we 
misuse the confidence that has been reposed in us. There is 
more danger of our betraying others, than of our being be- 
trayed ; and, after all, it were better—a thousand’ times better 
—to be betrayed than to prove false or untrustworthy. That 
is the lesson for our heeding. 

Judas then, having received the band of soldiers, and officers, . . . 
cometh thither with lanterns and torches and weapons (v. 3). A 
false heart is commonly a cowardly heart. He who would 
betray a friend can no more trust himself than he could be 
trusted. Such a man seeks outside help in his purposes of 
evil. So it is that we find Judas coming by night with a band 
of soldiers, with flaming torches, and with brandished weap- 
ons, for the capture of an unarmed, praying Son of man in a 
retired garden. So it is that we find the opponents of Jesus 
to-day coming against him with lights and weapons from all 
the false religions, and from all the disclosures and the specu- 
lations of scientific research. Even with all these helps, they 
are afraid that they cannot take him captive. But the 
treacherous heart is sufficient for treachery, even without any 
outside support. 

Jesus... went forth, and saith wnto them, Whom seek ye? They an- 
swered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, ...Iamhe.... 
Tf therefore ye seek me, let these go their way (vs. 4, 5,8). Oh, the 
contrast between the first Adam and the last; between Eden 
and Gethsemane! Adam said to God, when the danger faced 
him: “The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
me of the tree, and I did eat.” Jesus, knowing his full peril, 
stepped forward to bear all the brunt of the conflict, saying : 
“T am he....If therefore ye seek me, let these go their way.” 
Just in proportion as we resemble Adam in his sneaking and 
selfish cowardice, or Jesus in his unselfish and heroic courage, 
shall we seek to shield ourselves or to shield others, in view 
of the consequences of our personal conduct, in any and every 
emergency of life. 

Simon Peter therefore having a sword drew it, and struck the 
high priest's servant... . Jesus... said ... Put up the sword 
(vs. 10,11). Even though it was treachery by which Jesus 
was betrayed, those who came out against him for his arrest 
came with the forms of authority; and Jesus would not resist 
the officers of government, The sword had its place in that 
day as in this. Jesus had told his disciples at one time not to 
carry a sword, and again to carry a sword. Had Peter been 
a magistrate, he might rightly have used a sword in the de- 
fense or in the execution of the decrees of government; for 
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“the powers that be are ordained of God,” and the ruler 
“beareth not the sword in vain” when “he is a minister of 
God, an avenger for wrath to him that doeth eyil.” When 
to draw a sword, and when to sheath it, must be decided not 
by personal feelings, but by the plain teachings of the Word 
of God. 

The cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it? 
(v. 11.) It is for God to assign to us our duty; it is for us to 
do and to endure accordingly. We could not know as God 
knows what is best for his cause and for ourselves; hence 
God’s choice is always safer than ours would be. Yet there 
is no point at which it is harder to be a faithful child of God 
than this very point of submission to the will of God—in the 
every-day details of conduct. We want to decide for our- 
selves how much we are to suffer and how much we are to 
enjoy. We want to choose our own path of duty, and then 
to have God’s help in walking in it. Here is where the ex- 
ample of Jesus is set before us for our following. It was not 
because Jesus knew less than we know that he was more will- 
ing then we are to accept his Father’s ordering in lesser mat- 
ters and in larger. If we have his spirit of loving trust in 
God,—however little we know, or however much,—we shall 
have his spirit of willing obedience to the orderings of God. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


While Jesus andthe eleven were partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the Master was speaking to his disciples and 
praying with them, Judas was busy with his nefarious schemes. 
Knowing that Jesus would probably adjourn from that upper 
chamber to Gethsemane, he gathered a band, not of Roman 
soldiers, but of temple officers, and in due season followed the 
Master to the garden. Jesus had been there for some time 
when the traitor arrived with his band. In making himself 
known to them, the Master seems: to have acted with such 
superhuman dignity that his enemies were overwhelmed, and 
fell back for a brief moment. They soon recovered them- 
selves, however; and, binding him, they led him away to the 
high-priest’s house for trial. In all this lesson, our attention 
is naturally attracted towards Judas. We are filled with 
amazement that an apostle who had companied so long with 
Jesus could have found it in his heart to betray him into the 
hands of those who, he knew, thirsted for the blood of their 
victim. (All the talk about Judas’s expectation that Jesus 
would work a miracle for his own deliverance, and that thus 
he (Judas) would help along the good-work, is modern lunacy. 
Even were this so, these singular commentators forget. that 
still Judas would remain a liar and an arrant deceiver; for 
he would then have played false with the hierarchical party 
in pretending to support their cause, and in taking money for 
that which he never intended should succeed.) Lead the 
scholars to see that the transition from a preacher and a 
worker of miracles to an apostate and traitor was not the work 
of an hour or a day; for 

1. Judas Had Long Been Covetous.—This we know, because 
we are told that he was a thief. He was treasurer of that 
little band of men (John 12; 6), and had embezzled funds for 
his own use. But no man isa thief without being also cove- 
tous. We always break the tenth commandment before we 
break the eighth. How early this sin of covetousness sprang 
up in Judas’s heart we cannot say; but probably it lay dor- 
mant there for a good while before it ripened into deed. 
Instead of repressing this desire, he dallied with it, and hos- 
pitably entertained thievish thoughts in his heart’s chambers. 
Then there came the day when 

2. Judas Became a Thief—In heart he had long been a 
thief. But the day came when he took the outward step. 
None of the disciples knew of it at the time, or they would 
doubtless have ejected him from his office. It was not until 
afterwards that they found it out. It was this thievishneas, 
probably, that made him so angry when Mary anointed the 
Saviour’s feet with the expensive ointment, instead of 
giving it to Judas to sell for the common treasury (John 
12: 4).. In fact, it has been suggested that this loss so enraged 
him, and the Master’s rebuke so added to his anger, that he 
made up his mind then and there that money he would have 
anyhow; So he betrayed his Master for the cash which he 
coveted. At all events, this guilt of Judas led him to take 
another downward step. Then for greed 

3. Judas Became a Traitor—Had any one told him, on the 
same day on which he became a disciple, that in three years’ 
time he would sell his Master for silver, he would have denied 
it indignantly. Yet so it came to pass.. But his downward 
course now accelerated its pace, Remorse awakened, and 
Judas vainly tried to get rid of .the responsibility of what he 
had done. The money burned his hands, and he cast it down 
at the feet of the priests. Then he went out and took the 
last step, and 

4. Judas Committed Suicide—He went out and hanged him- 
self, and, as if no horror should be lacking at his death, the 
rope parted, and his body fell and was horribly mangled 
(Acts 1:18). So ended the life of Judas, probably on the 
same day in which the life of his Master was poured out. 
Might not.an artist paint four strong pictures, as follows ?— 





Fizst picture, Judas preaching with all fervor to an egsem- 
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bled throng; second picture, Judas, alone, dividing the com- 
mon cash, part for himself and part for the company; third 
picture, Judas kissing Christ in the garden; fourth picture, 
Judas’s body lying all mangled on the ground. 

The application of this lesson ought not to be difficult. It 
has already been indicated in the “step by step” progress of 
Judas. Suicide came not at one leap. There had been long 
preparation for it. So with us; sins creep on, and creep on 
slowly, magnifying as they proceed, until any stage in the 
downward progress may be’ reached. The man who is a 
murderer first thinks murder, then he wishes murder, then 
he murders, The defaulter first thinks dishonesty, then he 
wishes dishonesty, then he becomes a thief. There are a 
thousand plans of safe-robbing made before one is put into 
execution. The mind has to be familiarized with the crime 
before it is willing to accede to it. Thievish thoughts have, 
in imagination, long directed fingers before the fingers become 
their willing instrument. So ip every single department of our 
moral nature. If you want to know the direction in which your 
outer life is tending, look at the kind of thoughts and desires 
you welcome and cherish. Many a boy who would scorn to 
keep company with actual thieves, invites thievish thoughts 
into his mind, and thus paves the way to the felon’s cell. 
Asaman “thinketh in his heart, so is he.” This is funda- 
mental truth, though very uncomfortable to the natural heart. 
Imagine a man first letting half a dozen thieves into his 
home, and then trying to snatch from one and another the 
articles they are about to carry away. Just like this are those 
who first welcome evil thoughts into their inner life, and then 
busy themselves with trying to prevent those thoughts from 
becoming actions. The heart, the heart, the heart is the 
place to be guarded. That is the citadel of the fortress, and 
when that falls all falls. 

Suppose for a moment that Jesus had, that night, not gone 
to Gethsemane, so that Judas had not found him; would that 
have made Judas any less a traitor? No. Why not? 
Because he wanted to betray Jesus. So we see that here as 
elsewhere it is really the motive that makes the man’s char- 
acter. To covet is to steal, and to lust is to commit adultery, 
and to hate is to bea murderer. O God, since this is so, pre- 
serve our hearts from all evil! Search us, and know us, and 
try us, and see if there be any wicked way in us, and lead us 
in the way everlasting. Our hearts are deceitful and desper- 
ately wicked. Cleanse thou us from secret faults, and purify 
our hearts from sin. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Nothing can be so practical in teaching a little child of the 
sufferings and death of Christ as to give a correct knowledge 
of the events, not in a tragic manner, to arouse®fear or 
distress, but to impress the story that it may be understood 
and clearly remembered as the real history of a real Saviour 
who lived, and died, and lives again. Connect this lesson with 
previous ones by a few brief questions recalling the scenes in 
the upper room, the supper, Judas’s going out, Jesus’ farewell 
words and last prayer with his disciples. 

The Garden—As Jesus and his company left the upper 
room, they sang a hymn, and went out. They walked 
together through the streets of Jerusalem, and went some- 
times in shadows and sometimes in the open moonlight to the 
east side of the city, and then through one of the gates which 
was not closed on passover night. Then they crossed a bridge 
over a brook which flowed through a deep ravine between 
the city and the Mount of Olives. They walked on towards 
the place where Jesus had loved to go for rest and comfort. 
Where? This time he did not go to Bethany, but to a place 
beneath the olive-trees, where he had often met a few chosen 
friends, or as often had gone to pray alone. Perhaps the 
owner of the enclosed ground or garden was his friend, and 
welcomed Jesus and the rest; for even Judas “knew the 
place.” Were all the twelve with Jesus when he came to the 
garden? . Who had gone out first from the upper room? 
While Jesus had been comforting and praying with the 
eleven, Judas had been hurrying about among the priests and 
officers, arranging how he would give Jesus into their hands. 

Christ's Agony.— When they were in the garden, Jesus said 
to his disciples, Sit here while I go and pray. Then he 
took the three he loved best,—Peter, James, and John,—and 
went further into the garden. He said to them, his dearest 
ones from whom he expected sympathy, what he had not said 
to the rest: My soul is sorrowful even unto death. “Abide 
ye here, and watch.” What did he ask them to do? Then 
he went forward a little way from them, fell on his face, pray- 
ing, with strong crying and tears: Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me; yet, not as I will, but as thou wilt. 
No one can tell all the suffering of that hour which Luke 
calls “being in an agony.” Jesus was bearing the sins of all 
the world; he could not lift his eyes to heaven as when he 
prayed with his disciples; he fell upon the ground, enduring 
the wrath of God against sin; for he was taking the sinners’ 
place. He feared that his life and strength of body might 
fail before he had endured all the pain which awaited him in 
the coming hours. His Father heard his prayer, and in 

answer an angel came, strengthening him. He went back to 





his three friends. Were they praying for him while he 


prayed? No; they were asleep. He only called Peter by 
name,—Peter, who said he was ready to die with him, whose 
name means:a rock, steadfast; he said to him, Simon, could 
ye not watch with me one hour? Again he went away, and 
prayed the same prayer; again he came and found his friends 
asleep. Then he bade them “ Watch and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation.” The third time he deft them to pray in his 
distress, and again they slept. 

Betrayed.—When Jesus spoke to the sleepers the third time, 
he said to them, “The hour is come,” and said the words of 
our golden text. He said, too, “He that betrayeth me is 
at hand.” Even while he spoke, steps and voices were heard 
coming nearer, while the gleam of lanterns and torches fell 
on their faces. There were men with clubs and swords, sol- 
diers and officers with them. For whom had they come? 
How did they know they could find Jesus in this lonely spot? 
Would it have been easier to take him in the city, or on the 
way? One person in that crowd knew that Jesus had been 
in the upper room, had lingered there, and that afterwards 
he would go to the spot which he knew was a place of prayer. 
What was his name? Had he ever been there before with 
Jesus? Had he ever listened to words of love and prayer 
beneath those olive-trees? He came to Jesus, and said, “ Hail, 
Master,” and kissed him,—not once only, but began to kiss 
him, or, as it means, “kissed him much.” That was the sign 
Judas had agreed upon with the priests and officers, that he 
would kiss the one whom they wanted to take as their pris- 
oner. Was there any feeling in the heart Satan had possessed 
when Jesus called his name for the last time, and asked, 
“ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss”? Jesus 
spoke to the band of men: “Whom seek ye?” They an- 
swered, “ Jesus of Nazareth;” and he said, “I am he.” Some- 
thing in his face or voice made them all afraid for a few 
moments; and all, even Judas among them, went backward 
and fell to the ground. He asked again, “ Whom seek ye?” 
and they answered as before. Why did they call him Jesus 
of Nazareth? Jesus then said, “I have told you that I am 
he: if therefore ye seek me, let these go their way.’ How 
he loved his own even to the end, and cared for their safety 
as enemies stood by ready to take him prisoner ! 

Peter’s Sword.—Peter was awake then. He drew his. sword 
to defend his Master, and cut off the right ear of a servant of 
the high-priest. Jesus quickly said, “ Put up thysword:... 
the cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 
He meant that it was all in God’s plan for him to suffer and 
die,—just as if a bitter portion had been prepared for him to 
drink, and he must receive and bear all the pain and shame. 
At the same time, he touched and healed the wounded ear. 

Jesus Bound.—The hands that worked a miracle of mercy 
for an enemy were bound like a common thief’s. Jesus asked, 
Have you come as against a robber, with swords and staves? 
I taught every day in the temple, and ye took me not. But 
this is your hour, that the scriptures may be fulfilled. 
Jesus was seized, bound, led away. Did any disciple say, 
“Why cannot I follow thee even now?” or repeat, “ Lord, 
I am ready to go with thee both into prison, and to death”? 
“They all forsook him and fled.” 

In the Palace.—It was midnight of Thursday when Jesus 
prayed ip the garden. Between one and two o’clock in the 
darkness of Friday morning, Jesus stood hound at the palace 
of an old man named Annas. He was the high-priest among 
the Jews, although the Romans, who ruied all Judea, had 
made his son-in-law, Caiaphas, the ruling priest. Annas soon 
sent Jesus a prisoner to Caiaphas, and, without waiting for 
morning light, priests and elders came in. Torches and fire- 
light shone out in the open court of the palace, filled with a 
watching crowd of men, officers, soldiers, servants,—all look- 
ing at the ealm, silent prisoner. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“ One there is, above all others.” 

** Now I have found a friend.” 

“What a friend we have in Jesus.” 

“Yes, for me, for me he careth.” 

“Tis midnight; and, on Olive’s brow.” 
“Go to dark Gethsemane.” 

“ He knelt, the Saviour knelt and prayed.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHEN JESUS HAD SPOKEN. 
HE WENT FORTH. JUDAS...COMETH. 


| I AM HE, 
SEIZED JESUS. BOUND HIM. 
LED HIM TO ANNAS. 











NoTE.—On each of the above phrases, selected from the les- 
son text (Rev. Ver.), question briefly at the time they are 
written on the board. The first phrase will call up the scenes 
and words in the upper chamber; the second, the garden and 
the journey thereto; the third, Judas and his conspiracy; the 
fourth, Jesus’ question, his avowal and its effect on his foes, his 











repeated question, and the plea for his disciples, So with the 
others, thus bringing out the essential facts. Erase from the 
board all but the central words, “I am He.” Apply: He 
who loved men, but whom men deserted and betrayed. He who 
loves me, but how do I treat him ? 


JESUS WAS BETRAYED. 








WHEN? &.D. 80. 1886. 
WHERE? GARDEN. HERE. 
TO WHOM? JEWS. SCOFFERS. 
HOW? KISS. i SINS. 
BY WHOM? JUDAS. ME. 








WHY? “THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER.” ? 





Nore.—Let head-line stand on board during the session. In 
review propose six questions, writing each as needed. The 
answers indicated above are only suggestive. Other and fuller 
answers may easily be secured. Having called out the facts, 
repeat the questions for answers such as appear at right of 
the board,—the close personal application coming in the 
fifth and sixth. 





GARDEN. BETRAYED. 


JESUS 
LED AWAY. 


NoTEe.—Let the name of Jesus stand alone on the board until 
the time of the superintendent’s review. Around Jesus, as the 
central figure of this lesson, four word pictures may be shaped. 
Write the word “ garden,” and ask questions which will bring 
out the scene of Jesus in the garden. Write “betrayed;” ask 
questions to bring out the betrayal of Jesus. So, again, Jesus 
“bound,” and Jesus “led away.” Two thoughts: The gracecf 
God, and the guilt of man. Closing question: How does Jesus 
glorify his Father in the facts of this lesson? 


BOUND. 














QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What is the only instance in which the brook Kidron is 
named in the New Testament? (v. 1.) On what occasion do 
we first meet the name in the Old Testament? What points 
of similarity can be traced on these two occasions? (2 Sam. 
15: 23, 30.) Which of the evangelists give the name of the 
garden to which Jesus resorted? How many of them indicate 
his immediate purpose in resorting thither? Why did Judas 
seek him in the garden, rather than in the room where he last 
left him? (v. 2.) Is it, or is it not, important what place we 
choose for communion with Jesus? Narrate the incidents of 
the gardén, prior to Judas’ arrival. What evidence does John 
give us that Jesus’ sacrifice of his life was voluntary ? (vs. 3-5.) 
What was his primary motive in surrendering it? (John 10: 
18; 6:38.) What did Jesus mean by “mine own will,” in 
distinction from the Father’s will? (Heb. 2: 16,17.) Is the 
sacrifice of Christ anywhere presented as a manifestation of 
his love for sinners, or always as that of the Father’s? (1 John 
4:9; Gal. 2:20.) What is a guilty man’s power of self- 
control when facing his God? (v. 6.) How had some of this 
same company, probably, been affected before, when sent to 
arrest Jesus? (John 7: 32, 45, 46.) 

In hours of danger, should our chief concern be for our own 
safety, or for that of those committed to our keeping? (vs. 7- 
9.) What fulfillment does. John find in Jesus’ care for his 
disciples? (John 17:12.) Why, probably, is it placed on the 
inspired page? Is it, or is it not, always right to attempt to 
escape danger ? (vs. 10,11.) What power had Jesus’ enemies 
to take him, if he had willed otherwise? (Matt. 26: 51-54.) 
What miracle did he perform at this time? What lesson does it 
teach us? Before whom was Jesus’ preliminary examination 
held? (vs. 12-14.) Who are meant by the band, the captain, 
and the officers? Why was Jesus taken first to Annas? (Luke 
3:2.) How did Caiaphas obtain his office, and how long did 
he hold it? On what occasion did he prophesy? (John 11: 
49, 50.) What character did he thusreveal? Did he know, 
or was he ignorant, of the significance of his counsel? How 
did the inspired writer of this Gospel regard it? (John 11: 
51, 52.) Describe the examination before Caiaphas. What is 
its lesson for us? (1 Pet. 2; 21-23.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How do the other Gospels aid us in 
the October lessons? 2. What hills formed the valley for the 
brook Kidron? 3. Wheredid Jesus go? 4. How does it ap- 
pear that Jesus was not concealing himself? 5. How many 
were with Jesus? 6. How do we know that Jesus prayed in 
this place? 7. What was his prayer? 8. How much time had 
Judas for procuring his men? 9. Who sent the military, 
and who sent the officers from the chief priests and the 
Pharisees (temple police)? 10. How do we know that 
this was the time of full moon? 11. How can we tell, ap- 
proximately, the time of night? 12, Why were lanterns and 
terches brought? 13, What shows that Jesus knew that his 
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death was near? 14. Who first ‘dene forth? 15. What 
was the first conversation between Jesus and his pursuers? 
16. What effect did Christ’s majesty have upon them? 17, 
Repeat the next conversation of Jesus with them. 18. How 
did Jesus take thought for the disciples’ safety? 19. Tell 
what Peter did in defense of Jesus. 20. Why was not Peter 
arrested? 21. What did Jesus say to Peter? 22. How is 
the manliness of Jesus shown at the time of his arrest? 23. 
What did the eleven disciples do? 24. Who were Annas and 
Caiaphas? 25. How could John report the preliminary 
examination of Jesus? 26. How did Peter gain admission to 
the high-priest’s palace? 27. What prophetic word had 
Caiaphas spoken about Jesus ? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Over what brook did Jesus 
go? 2. In what garden did he pray? 8. Who came with a 
large force to arrest Jesus? 4. What did Jesus ask them? 
6. What was their answer? 6. What was Jesus’ reply ? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Over THE Brook Kipron.—Over the winter-torrent (not 
dry yet in paschal season), probably named from its dark 
color or turbidity, and not at all from “ cedars.’ The level 
uf its bed now is much above that of the time of Christ, To 
go to it now, one emerges from Jerusalem at the Bab Sitti 
Miryam, or Gate of my Lady Mary, oftener called by us St. 
Stephen’s Gate. The “garden” could not have been far away 
from the two sites now shown, one by the Greeks, the other 
by the Latins, as the genuine garden; but the garden was 
probably rather a grove than a garden, Forty years ago the 
present chief claimant of the genuine site was not enclosed. 
Now it has a wall about it, with a low gate or door in the 
wall, of the sort formerly common in the East after the Turk- 
ish conquest, made low so that the Turks should not ride into 
the court, or into the house, on horseback. On the wall 
within, at pretty regular distances, are shrines with images of 
saints, somewhat like those in Catholic countries in Europe. 
The steps in the path around within the wall are some of 
them Jewish gravestones taken from the vast cemetery on 
the Mount of Olives. It is easy to purchase a bouquet of 


beautiful flowers grown in the garden, but not easy to pur- |. 


chase a twig from one of the ancient olive-trees, In the time 
of Christ, the descent to the garden, wherever it was, was 
probably from the gate called Beautiful, near the site of the 
present walled-up Golden Gate. 

LANTERNS AND ‘TorcHEs.—By the “lanterns,” the Greeks 
would understand that kindof light which was carried in the 
orgies, mysterious initiations, or bacchanal processions; while 
the Oriental would understand any permanent utensil for 
carrying a light or fire, from a lamp suspended by chains to 
acenser. The modern idea attached to this “ lantern ” is well 
supplied by the torch carried in a fisherman’s boat, to attract 
the fish to their nets; such as may be seen almost any night 
along the coast of Palestine. In the distance it flares, and 
dances over the waves, and adds greatly to the beauty of a 
night sea-view. In early morning, when the tired fishermen 
bring it ashore, it is seen to be an iron basket at the top of an 
iron stake, and identical with the torch used on the steamers 
of our western rivers, to light a landing or lading by night. 
The “torches” were a ruder affair, made of bunches of sticks 
or rushes. No one but a reader of our English text would 
suppose that the “lanterns” were protected lights. 

Went BackwarpD, AND FELL TO THE GrounD.—To go 
backward from a dreaded presence, or from a dread presence 
(in the old English sense), was a regular and proper manner 
of retiring, always; and it is not unknown in the Western 
countries. The same is the case of falling to the ground. 
Both movements may be due to politeness, or to actual fear. 
Here, apparently, the force of habit, or of habitual sense of 
propriety, caused the instinctive action, upon beholding Jesus’ 
unexpected approach, with his fearless taking the initiative, 
so different from their expected surprise of a trembling cul- 
prit. That the whole Roman cohort (for that is what the 
“and” means) should not recover themselves enough to re- 
taliate when Peter cut off the ear of Malchus, nor interrupt 
Jesus’ ordering of things till the flight of the disciples, shows 
us further the effect of Jesus’ manner and presence upon their 
involuntary instinct of behavior. 

Hicu Priest tHAT YEAR.—This expression used to be 
zonsidered by commentators as proving that the Romans had 
made the high-priesthood an annual office; which we know 
to be contrary to the fact. In later years the true explana- 
tion has been hit upon (see especially Westcott’s John), which 
considers that “that year” denotes a memorable time, which 
distinguished the high-priesthood of Caiaphas among other 
terms held by other persons. That this is an old and an 
Oriental peculiarity of expression, and that the later explana- 
tion is the true one, appears from a parallel in the apocry- 
phal book of Susanna, chapter 1, verse 5. “ And there were 
exposed two elders of the people, judges in that month, con- 
cerning whom the Master said, Lawlessness went forth from 
Babylon from the elders, judges of the people, who seemed 
to govern the people.” These wicked elders were not judges 
of the people for that month only, but had been so for a long 
time ; but they were the judges in the month which was sig- 
maled by the putting away of corruption, the vindication of 














Dantel as an upright ail Inspired Judge, and by the reeose of 
the innocent from deadly ‘caluminy. So Caiaphas: was the 
high-priest when that memorable year came round in which 
the one sacrifice for sin, for all time, was performed. 
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THREE BOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND ETHICS* 


There are few who have labored more earnestly in the 
cause of philosophical education than President McCosh 
of Princeton. Not only has he been a teacher of the 
various branches of philosophical .knowledge for more 
than three decades (in Ireland and America), and a suc- 
cessful writer of philosophical books, but he has labored 
hard to lay the foundations at Princeton of a great philo- 
sophical school such as America has not yet seen. In 
later years, too, he has come forth-as the champion of 
the established education against competing theories ; 
and has successfully launched a series of philosophical 
tractates designed to make the people familiar with 
‘the great philosophical questions of the past and of 
the present. 

President McCosh claims to be an independent in 
philosophy ; and within certain limits his claim is just 
His system is closely allied to that of the (so-called) ! 
Scottish philosophers, whose original writings he has 
evidently studied more closely than the original writings 
of the more recent German psychologists ahd metaphysi- 
cians. President McCosh’s system, however, though 
closely related to the Scottish philosophy, differs from 
it in more than one important particular; and it is cer- 
tain that neither Reid nor Stewart would acknowledge it 
to be in the straight line of descent from the system 
which either taught. 

The most recent important publication which bears 
President McCosh’s name is the first volume of a new 
work on Psychology. The author designs the book fora 
school or college text-book, and intimates that the results 
recorded in the work are the fruit of thirty years’ teach- 
ing and study. The book seems well adapted for the 
purpose which the author contemplates. The sentences 





Puychology ; the nitive powers. By James McCosh, D.D., LL. D., 
Lit tt. New York : aries Scribner’s Sons, 10x 6 inches, pp. viii, 245. 
New York : Charles Soribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


Human Pey chology : an ipteognction to philosophy, being a brief trea- 
tise on tehallees. fee , and wi By E. Janes, A.M. 7}¢ x 5 inches, pp. 
v, 300. New Y York : Baker and Taye. Price, $1.50, 
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a pightctige Professor of Mo ral Bhiloso hy in the Uni ersity of 
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1“This term is liable to mislead, as the intellectual activity of 
Scotland plays a prominent part in the movement of English ethical 
thought from Hutcheson onward.”—Sidgwick, History of Ethics, 
p. xxiv, 





are in general short and easy; abstract statements are 
frequently illustrated by concrete examples; the study 
of the doctrine of the senses is facilitated by providing 
sketch-maps of the various organs of the semses; and 
practical application is made of what ethical truths can 
be deduced from psychology by edifying moral remarks 
which would be entirely out of place in a treatise strictly 
scientific, but which are far from improper in a work 
designed for the instruction of youth at a most forma- 
tive period of their characters. In view of the purpose 
of the work, President McCosh is also to be commended 
for abstaining from excessive quotation, and for giving, 
instead, a straightforward view, in his own words, of 
what psychology is, and what he believes concerning 





psychology. 

President McCosh’s division of the mental faculties is 
somewhat novel, and may be worth repeating. He 
groups these faculties into two chief classes: (1) The 
Cognitive and the (2) Motive powers,—a phrase which 
sounds almost like a translation of Reid’s “ The Intellec- 
tual” and “The Active” powers. The Cognitive group, 
again, is subdivided into: I. The Simple Cognitive or 
to | Presentative, embracing (1) sense-perception and (2) self- 
consciousness. II. The Reproductive or Representative, 
embracing (1) retention; (2) recalling power or phantasy 
(the latter an effete philosophical word revived from 
Aristotle and the Schoolmen, which ought to be allowed 
to die, as its two near relatives in the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy, “sensible species” and “ intelligible species,” 
have been aliowed to die); (3) associative (in the change 
from the nominal to the adjectival form we follow Dr. 
McCosh); (4) recognitive; (5) compositive; (6) sym- 
bolic. III. The Comparative, discovering relations of 
(1) identity ; (2) comprehension; (3) resemblance ; (4) 
space; (5) time; (6) quantity ; (7) active property; (8) 
causation. The second group, the Motive powers, 
takes up less space. It is subdivided into: IV. The 
Conscience, a cognitive and motive power. V. The 


| Emotions, with motive principles. WI. The Will, com- 
| prehending (1) wish; (2) attention; (3) volition. In 


general, this is excellent ; the semi-categorical group in 
Section III. might easily have been enlarged,—but per- 
haps without much improvement resulting from the 
enlargement. 

One thing is to be regretted in connection with this 
work,—namely, that President McCosh should encourage 
the popular misuse of the terms “ consciousness,” “ sel f- 
consciousness,” and should substitute, for a well-defined 
technical word, a word whose ambiguity is a constant 
share in philosophical reading. “In psychology,” he 
writes, ‘‘ we make our observations by self-consciousness.” 
Now, ever since the time of Locke in England, and down 
through the Scottish school from Reid and Stewart to 
Sir William Hamilton and Professor Veitch, the techni- 
cal word for that close and deliberately willed observa- 
tion by which we take note of, analyze, and record in the 
memory, our mental acts, has been “ Reflection” or 
“ Philosophical Reflection,” just as the corresponding 
scientific terms are ‘‘ Observation” or “Scientific Obser- 
vation.” A few quotations will make this clear. Locke, 
we believe, was the first to affix to the word a distinc- 
tively technical meaning. He says: “ By reflection I 
would be understood to mean that notice which the mind 
takes of its own operations and the manner of them; by 
reason whereof there came to be ideas of these operation 
in the understanding.” So Reid, Stewart, and the late 
Scotch philosophers, who emphasize the voluntary natur. 
of reflection and justify its literal meaning as a bending 
back of the mind upon itself. On the other hand, th« 
involuntary and universal nature of consciousness—self: 
consciousness—is equally insisted upon by them. “Ih 
order,” says Reid, “to our having a distinct notion o 
any of the operations of our own minds, it is not enough 
that we be conscious of them, for all men have this con- 
sciousness” [but all men do not deliberately analyze 
their own mental powers]. ‘‘ There is an important dif- 
ference,” says Stewart, “‘ between consciousness and atten- 
tion... . The one [consciousness] is an involuntary state 
of the mind; the other is a voluntary act.” To name 
the process by which we observe the operations of our 
own minds, “consciousness, self-consciousness,” is not 
only to ignore a technical term, but to confound an 
involuntary state with a voluntary process. 

Weare perfectly aware that for the improper use of the 
term ‘ consciousness, self-consciousness,” President Mc- 
Cosh can quote almost every writer of the English sen- 
sational psychological school, the example of Senior, at 
least one slip on the part of Keid himself, and more than 
one on the part of Sir William Hamilton; but not even 
this is sufficient authority to justify an improper use of 
a word. To some the ambiguity may seem trivial; but 








uo ambiguity is trivial which extends through a whole 
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volume ; and to change a technical philosophical term, 
without giving previous notice and a good reason for the 
change, is almost gs fatal as it would be to call chemistry 
geology, and suddenly to substitute the terms of the one 
science for thase of the other. Hence the ze 1 of both 
scientific and philosophical writers to defend the integrity 
of technical nomenclature. “Give no grace,” wrote 
Bergmann to Morveau, “to any improperterm.” “There 
is no greater impediment,” says the author of the Intel- 
lectual Powers, “to the advancement of knowledge than 
the ambiguity of words. To this chiefly it is owing that 
we find sects and -parties in most branches of science ; 
and disputes, which are carried on from age to age, with- 
out being brought to an issue.” 

The second volume on psychology is a revised édition 
of Janes’s Human Psychology. The author describes 

_ the volume as an introduction to philosophy; but in this 
the author will find few readers to agree with him. A 
beginner would find it more profitable work to read, first, 
Jevon’s Primer of Logic, and then to take up some such 
work as the volume of President McCosh just mentioned. 
For those who have this preparation, Human Psychology 
will prove an excellent compend of the views of philoso- 
phers, Greek, English, and German, on the various ques- 
tions of interest in connection with psychology. The 
author has, perhaps, the fault of excessive quotation ; 
but in a book which seems almost designed to be a book 
of reference, this is a minor fault. The volume has the 
merit of a good index,—a merit which is altogether lack- 
ing to President McCosh’s volume. 

In connection with the next volume—Professor Sidg- 
wick’s History of Ethics—it may be asked, What possi- 
ble link of union exists between ethics and psychology ? 
The question savors somewhat of the unphilosophical ; 
but Professor Sidgwick himself can answer. “In various 
ways,” he says, “ ethical questions lead inevitably t6 psy- 
chological discussions; in fact, we may say that all im- 
portant ethical notions are also psychological.” 

Professor Sidgwick’s History of Ethics is one of the 
few books which can be commended without reserve to 
college professors and students, and to the general reader. 
The author is Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge 
University, and is the clearest thinker on ethical subjects 
in England. His Methods of Ethics has, in a year or 
two, become a uniyersity classic. The present volume 

-had.as its nucleus the essay on the history of ethics in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica; but this has been enlarged 
into a volume. The consequence is that we have an ex- 
cellent history of ethics from the pre-Socratic times down 
to the latest theories of the English and the Germans. 
The author’s style is clear and precise, his reasoning 
forcible and pointed ; and when the even current of his 
thought is broken by the necessity of a reference to some 
disputed Greek interpretation, it is generally in a foot- 
note, and always in a way which sets no difficulty in the 
way of a non-Greek reader. 

There are three stages in the history at which Profes- 
sor Sedgwick’s exposition is particularly happy: first, in 
the case of the pre-Socratics ; next, in the analysis of the 
relations of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; and, lastly, 
in the exposition of the doctrine uf Thomas Aquinas. 
In the first ease, Professor Sidgwick points out very suc- 
cessfully that the beginnings of the great Greek schools of 
ethical thought existed already before the time of Soc- 
rates. In the second place, there is (for the space) a 
unique examination of the relations of Socratic, Platonic, 
and Aristotelian thought, pointing out the differences 
between them, and yet showing a substantial unity even 
where the philippic of the Aristotelians against the Pla- 
tonists is fiercest. A curious interest attaches to the 
philosophy of Thomas Aquinas; for this has been estab- 
lished by papal authority in these latter days as the 
orthodox philosophy. Even if St. Thomas were not the 
greatest genius of the middle ages, this would justify 
the exceptional prominence which Professor Sidgwick 
gives to him among the Schoolmen. Those who have 
sought in vain for an answer to the query, What is this 
philosophy of Aquinas, which the Pope recommends so 
highly? will find an answer to their query in Professor 
Sedgwick’s exposition. The Aristotelian scholar, who is 
ignorant of scholasticism, will find St. Thomas’s doctrine 
to be simply a Christianized and Romanized form of 
Aristotelianism, It ought, perhaps, to be added here, 
that Professor Sidgwick, when teaching of Christian 
ethics, is by the necessity of the subject confined to the 
ethical contents of Christianity, to the exclusion of sote- 
riological doctrine. 

It is curious to note how the ambiguity of a word can 
confuse even so clear a thinker as Professor Sidgwick. 
In his General Account (p. 6), Professor Sidgwick, speak- 
ing of the antitheses “good'and bad,” “right and wrong,” 
discerns in the former a richer meaning than in the lat- 
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ter; since “ good” includes what is “ good for a man,”’— 
this leading toa discussion between the relations of good- 


ness and, happiness, a side-discussion which might have 


been saved had Professor Sidgwick observed that when 
we say “good and bad” (as apptied to men), we mean 
only “righteous and wicked,” without reference to reward 
or punishment, happiness or misery ; and that when we 
talk of what is “good for a man,” we do not necessarily 
say anything regarding his present moral condition, 

All which serves to show that even philosophers can 
profitably be on the watch against mistaking ambigu- 
ous words, 





Another archeological romance has been translated 


from the German for American readers, and is issued by | 


Mr. Gottsberger of New York, the American publisher 
of Ebers’s stories. The title of the new book is 7'he 
King’s Treasure House, the author is Wilhelm Walloth, 
the translator is Miss Mary J. Safford, and the scene is 
the Egypt of the oppression of the Israelites under 
Rameses II, Herr Walloth is a bold man to challenge 
comparison with Ebers on the latter’s own ground; and 
the result does not justify the temerity. ‘The romance is 
highly sensational; it reminds one now of the Arabian 
Nights, now of Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. 
The adventures are sufficiently dramatic; at least one of 
them, where the heroine Myrrah escapes by taking the 
place of a suicide’s corpse, is partly original; but neither 
the varied plot nor the innocent or demoniac characters 
impress the reader with any sense of power on the part 
of the author. A more serious criticism is that the 
reader does not feel that he is treading the ground and 
breathing the air of a long-lost time, as he seems to do 
when he has read ten pages of Uarda. If an archeological 
novel cannot reproduce something of the spirit of the past, 
names and descriptions are empty things. In this respect, 
Herr Wallroth falls below not only Ebers, but even Mr. 
Marion Crawford, whose Zoroaster showed a time-spirit 
and an artistic unity lacking in these pages. Far more 
of the Egypt of Rameses the Great is brought to mind by 
Professor Maspero’s account of the unrolling of the mon- 
arch’s mummy (printed in the Worth Repeating depart- 
ment of this paper, August 14) than in this entire book. 
(64 x43 inches, cloth, pp. iv, 353. New York: William 8, 


vice every day. (l6mo, illustrated, pp. 65. Boston: 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 
Priee, 50 cents.) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Scotland, national, at Hawick..........ccceeseceeeeee September 23-25 
Es RDI veda evens, ve ctuicktnadinciassnsecenthsssbenhaveugeess October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistOwn........06.scceeceeees October 1921 
New Hampshire, state, at Keeme.......cccccccesceeeseees October 20-22 
Vermont, state, at CHember ois: cescccece sesccsees soccneoes October 25-27 

| Ontario, provincial, at Hamilton..........ccceseeeseees October 26-28 
Rhode Island, state, at Pawtucket.........ccceeeseeees October 27, 28 
| Connecticut, state, (biennial,) at Meriden............. November 3-5 
PIRSEGS AINE, BUIB sexsi ssns casanccdesvesesveriveves ccensseye November 3-5 
| New Jersey, state, at Morristown.......0..csseceeee November 10, 11 





THE MONTEAGLE ASSEMBLY. 


BY PROFESSOR J. I. D. HINDS. 


The Monteagle (Tenn.) Assembly has recently closed 
the most successful session held within its history. The 
attendance ran beyond the expectation of the manage- 
ment, and for four weeks hotel, cottages, tents, and pri- 
vate houses were crowded to their utmost capacity. 

Monteagle is somewhat different from the other assem- 
blies. It is a summer resort. Being on the summit of 
Cumberland Mountain, the weather there is cool during 
the whole summer, and families are encouraged to go 
there to remain throughout the heated season. The 
work of the Assembly proper begins at the same time 
with that of the schools, and continues eight weeks. The 
duration of the schools is six weeks. 

There were twenty-two instructors in the schools dur- 
ing the past season. The leading subjects in which 
classes were formed were primary teaching, grammar, 
rhetoric, history, elocution, English literature, mathe- 
matics, ancient and modern languages, botany, geology, 
music, drawing, painting, embroidery, wood-carving, 
short-hand, machine stenography, calisthenics, and cook- 
ing. Each of these branches was in the hands of a 
specialist, and, so far as I heard, were taught to the per- 





Gottsberger. Price, 90 cents.) 

The sixth volume of the excellent series called The 
Story of the Nations is devoted to The Story of Norway, 
and is written by Professor Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
himself a Norwegian, and a scholar well acquainted with 
the literature of the subject in the Norwegian, German, 
and other languages. His book will find a public await- 
ing it in this country, where there is a large Norwegian 
population, and where have been published, for Ameri- 
can readers, such books as Andersen’s Norse Mythology, 
and The Younger Edda, all of Bjérnson’s novels, the 
life of Ole Bull, and that charming collection of music, 
The Norway Musical Album. The present volume is 
virtually a summary of existing authorities, but these 
authorities are scarce, and in foreign tongues; so that 
the author has made by far the best account of Norwe- 
gian history for English readers. The book is almost 
wholly devoted to ancient Norway, the modern history 
being hurriedly passed by; but the reader forgives the 
apparent lack of proportion, because of the romantic and 
unfamiliar character of a large part of the story told. 
The book is profusely illustrated with unfamiliar, valu- 
able, and ill-engraved pictures (chiefly from English 
sources) of scenes and objects illustrating national life 
and character. (12mo, cloth, pp. xxiii, 556. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


So suggestive a little book as The Patchwork Quilt 
Society, by Mary Spring Corning, can be heartily com- 
mended. Gathered in the home of a kind grown-up 
friend, a company of little girls made a patchwork quilt 
for their church missionary box, listening, as they sewed, 
to charming stories about animals, birds, butterflies, and 
one or two wonderfully sagacious domestic pets, among 
which horses were numbered. In its graceful way of 
telling children and théir teachers “how to do it,” this 
book is very timely. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 280. Boston: 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 
Price, $1.25.) 


To write a really bright, winning story for children of 
seven and eight, teaching them the way of life, without 
being in the least didactic, is by no means an easy task; 
but Emily Frances, in Dick and his Song, has done it 
successfully. The little fellow, setting out to do what he 
can for Jesus, as his song tells him to do, finds, just as 
the rest of us will find if we look, opportunities for-ser- 


fect satisfaction of all who attended the schools. 

The Assembly furnished a programme of unusnal 
excellence. Among the lecturers may be mentioned the 
Rev. Drs. M. B. De Witt, D. C. Kelley, and O. P. Fitz- 
gerald, Professors W. M. Basherville and C. F. Smith, and 
Dr. J. D. Plunkett, of Nashville; Professor J. W. Mc- 
Garvey and Elder Charles Louis Loos, of Lexington, 
Kentucky; the Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer and Professor 
A. F. Hoyt of New Orleans; the Rev. J. W. Lee and 
Dr. S. T. Powell of Atlanta, Georgia; Hon. John F, 
House and the Rev. Dr. John A. Waddell of Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee; the Rev. Dr. A. J. Battle of Macon, 
Georgia; Chancellor Dr. N. Green of Lebanon, Tennes- 
see; Mrs. Emma P. Ewing of Ames, Iowa; the Rev. Dr. 
F. A. Schoup of Sewanee, Tennessee; Professor R. W. 
Jones of Columbus, Mississippi; the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Bryson of Huntsville, Alabama; Professor James H. 
Carlisle of Spartanburg, South Carolina; the Rev. Dr. 
A. R. Winfield of Little Rock, Arkansas; the Rev. Dr. 
George P. Hays of Cincinnati; Mrs. George R. Alden 
(Pansy) and Hon. George W. Bain of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky ; Mr. Frank Beard of New York; and the Rev. Dr, 
John H. Vincent of Plainfield, New Jersey. 

A grand concert was given once a week. Frequent 
conferences were held upon such subjects as education, 
temperance, missions, and church work. 

The children’s meetings were in charge of Mrs. J. R. 
Green of Nashville, and Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy) of 
Louisville, Kentucky. Eichorn’s orchestra, from Louis- 
ville, furnished music for the daily lectures, and assisted 
at the concerts. There was a daily prayer-meeting in the 
Children’s Temple at 7.15 P. M.; and I may say here that 
this was the most precious meeting of the Assembly, and 
Lone of the most largely attended. 

The schools are under the control of a committee of 
three,—Professor W. M. Basherville and Professor A. D. 
Wharton of Nashville, and the writer of this article. 
The Assembly programme was arranged by the Rev. 
J. H. Warren of Murfreesboro, Tennessee, chairman of 
the executive committee ; and the success of the session 
was largely due to the enthusiasm and untiring energy 
of Mr. R. B. Reppard of Savannah, Georgia, president 
of the Assembly. 








SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 
—Iowa ranks fifth among the states of the United States, 
in the percentage of her population attending Sunday- 
schools,—Connecticut leading with twenty-four per cent, 
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and Iowa having twenty per cent. in attend- 
ance, Notwithstanding this fact, it is 
estimated that there are 449,000 youths in 
Iowa, between five and gtwenty-one years 
of age, who are not attendants of any 
Sunday-school, and who are reached by 
few, if any, religious influences, 

—The First Presbyterian Sunday-school 
of Iowa City, Iowa, employs an opening 
exercise consisting of responsive Scripture 
readings, and chanting and prayér in con- 
cert; and testimony comes from the 
superintendent, Mr. L. H. Jackson, that 
the school is much pleased with the order 
of exercises as now used. Two of the 
practical observations with which the 
printed order of exercises closes are to be 
commended, One is, “ All exercises will 
begin and close on time;” and the other, 
* Let each [person] remember that the 
strength that comes from labor and the 
reward of well-doing are the results of 
personal work.” 


—Twenty-four schools, containing 1,526 
scholars and 150 teachers, were represented 
at the Laurens County (8. C.) Sunday- 
school Convention, held at Mount Bethel 
Church, in that county, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, August 11 and 12. The princi-. 
pal topics discussed were: “ The real work 
of the Sunday-school, and to what extent 
it is being developed;” “The best mode 
of imparting instruction in the Sunday- 
school;” and “The best methods of 
cultivating a missionary spirit in Sunday- 
schools.” A spirited discussion also took 
place on the question, “Is ‘sufficient 
prominence given to the subject of temper- 
ance in our Sunday-schools?” Altogether 
there are sixty-five Sunday-schools in 
Laurens County, 


MISSIONS. 


—General responses are being received 
from all over the country to the great effort 
which the Methodist Church is putting 


forth to raise $1,000,000 for missions this’ 


year, The treasurer of the Missionary 
Society reports the total amount received 
up to June 30 to be $505,059.22, as against 
$424,903.96 up to the same date in 1885, 
—an increase of $80,155.26. This amount, 
together with the estimated amount which 
the conferences will give in the present 
quarter (ending October 31), and the “last 
end” pledges, leaves at least twenty-four 
thousand dollars yet wanting to make the 
million, The latest plan of Chaplain C, C, 
McCabe, under whose direction the work 
is going on, to make up the full million, is 
tv organize the children of the church into 
“Million Dollar Leagues.” Hehas printed 
fifty thousand cards with spaces on them 
for ten-cent subscriptions for each of the 
twelve missions of the church,—each card 
thus representing $1.20 in all; and these 
he proposes to send to the boys and girls 
of the church as fast as Leagues are formed. 
From reports that are being constantly 
received at the mission rooms in New 
York, it is now thought the entire $1,000,- 
000 can be pledged this year. 


—Chautauqua not only stimulates men- 
tal activity and diffuses knowledge among 
many who are deprived of a college edu- 
cation in our own land, but it also aids the 
foreign missionary in his evangelistic 
labors. Its influence as an advance-herald 
for the missionary is seen in the following 
paragraph from a report by the Rev. 
John H. DeForest, of the Osaka (Japan) 
Mission : 

“The Chautauqua Literary Society, that 
started last year with a membership of 700, 
has nearly doubled its numbers. Its monthly 
publication, translated directly from ‘The Chau- 
tauquan,’ has a wide circulation, and is doing 
much to awaken an interest in Christianity in 
remote places where as yet no living voice has 
witmessed for the truth. Frequent letters come 
to the officers, asking such questions as ‘ Who 
is God?’ ‘Who is Christ?’ ‘What is baptism? ! etc. 





sin? redemption?’ Among many interesting 
stories we give only one: A young man in Otsu 
joined the Society. His elder brother, on look- 
ing over the magazine, saw its connection with 
Christianity, and tried to dissuade his younger 
brother from having anything to do with it, but 
in vain. So he wrote to one of the officers of 
the Society, asserting his right to control his 


brother, and begging that he might be cut off | be 


from the Society’s membership. This was re- 
fused. A month later, another letter came from 
the elder one, apologizing for his previous 


letter, and asking also to be admitted to the |. 


Society.” 


EDUCATION. 


—In Germany, religious instruction is one 
of the features of education in the common 
schools. The quality of this instruction, to- 
gether with its effect upon the pupils, is indi- 
cated in the following extract from Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s report to the Educa- 
tional Department of the English Govern- 
ment, concerning elementary education on 
the Continent. 

“No one will deny that religion can touch 
the sources of thought, feeling, and life; but I 
had not been prepared for the seriousness with 
which the religious instruction is givén'in Ger- 
many, even in Protestant Germany, and for the 
effect it produces... . I was surprised to find 
with what energy and seriousness points raised 
by the Catechism ... were handled, and the 
intelligence and interest with which the chil- 
dren followed what was said, and answered the 
questions put té6 them. The chief effect of the 
religious teaching, however, certainly lies in 
the Bible passages, and still more in the evan- 
gelical hymns which are so abundantly learned 
by heart and repeated by the children. No 
one could watch the faces of the children—of 
the girls particularly—without feeling that 
something in their nature responded to what 
they were repeating, and was moved by it.” 


TEMPERANCE. 

—Much interest is manifested by the 
Mother Superior of the Roman Catholic 
convent at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
obtaining signatures to the petition of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
She has nearly one thousand names of 
Catholics residing in that city; and, here- 
after, temperance text-books are to be used 
in the convent of which she ha¥ charge. 


«—Arrangements have been made for a 
continuous temperance campaign in Pitts- 
burgh and its vicinity, during the fall and 
winter, under the lead of Mr. Francis 
Murphy and his son. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, on Wylie Avenue, has 
been secured and put in order for holding 
the meetings. It is to be known as the 
“Gospel Temperance Tabernacle,” and to 
be open every day from ten o’clock in the 
morning until the close of the evening 
meeting. A library and daily and religious 
newspapers are to be provided. Well- 
known philanthropic citizens of the city 
have pledged themselves jo support the 
movement, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of ihe circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week Jor subscribers is 78,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in indigestion- 
Drs. Marshali and Longacre, Olney, IIL, say * 
“We have used it in cases of-indigestion, with 


good results.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


When very young children are deprived of 
their natural pearls, it is difficult to procure a 
tality substitute therefor: hence the atatening mor- 
tali y aman tafante Meliin’s Food, which is recom- 
mend an the high est-medical. authorities, has been 
prepared to meet this very want. 

















4 ba E BooK Fat Ee. ay Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, xa, Roten, 


copy, 10cta, Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


By Professor RicHarp T. Ery. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book is the result of several years’ work on the 

art of Professor Ely, who is an acknowledged author- 
iy. both in Kurope ‘and America, on economic and 
social topics. It is the most complete historical 
sketch yet published of the origin and growth both of 
socialism and of labor organizations. No pains have 
been spared to secure accuracy. Professor Ely has 
collected for years books, pamphlets, labor mereebal, 
pers, constitutions of trades-unions, and like material, 
with this in view ; and, during the preparation of this 
0k, he has traveled several thousand miles, visiting 
communistic settlements and leading industrial cen- 
tres, and forming the acquaintance of labor leaders. 
His picture of the present condition of the labor move- 


ment may be relied upon as taken from life. 


STORIES FROM LIFE. 


By Saran K. Boron, author of “ Poor Boys who 
Became Famous,” “Girls who Became Famous,” 
ete. 12mo, $1.25. 

A collection of Mrs. Bolton’s bright and entertain- 


ing short stories, which inculcate good moral lessons, 
and bit i many of the follies and shams of the pres- 


me IN PERILS OFT. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 12mo, fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


A book of daring adventures and heroic — by 
soldiers, sailors, travelers, and men of reno in 
various parts of the world ; being incidents gS *the 
lives of such men as Sir Sidney Smith, Earl of Dun- 
donald, Arminius Vambery, Joseph V Wolff, Lieutenant 
Schwatka, Sir Samuel Baker, W. G. Palgrave, Pro- 
fessor Palmer, General Gordon, and others. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


We have a room containing upwards of fifteen 
hundred square feet devoted to School Books 
alone. Here can be found all the text-books 
used in the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Episcopal, Germantown, Rugby, Lauderbach, 
and Hamilton Academies, Miss Judson’s North 
Broad .Street Academy for Young Ladies. In 
fact, all the text-books used in the various 
schools and colleges, from the primer of the 
little ones to those used by the most advanced 
scholars, 


Leary's OLD BOOK Store 


No. 9 South Ninth Street, 


First Store Below Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OCKET LESSON NOTES. 


By Rev. and Mrs. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
Fourth quarter, only 10 cents, as wee 


From October 1 through 1887, 15 months, ONLY 
85 CENTS, for introduction. Contains many we 
able features not found in any other lesson help. Try it. 


POCKET LESSON QUARTERLY, 


for scholars, 5 cents each for sample or in quantities, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 & 12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


The British Quarterly Review 


Says of HENRY WARD BEECHER’s volume on *“* Evo- 
lution and Religion :”’ “‘ These are very remark- 
able sermons, first for the general characteristics of 
the preacher—perhaps the greatest of living preach- 
ers, With a greater genius for oratory than any other 
man of his time. The high level of metaphysical 
ona. popularly put, at which ome discourses are 
sustained, is unique. . he book is full of great and 
momentous truths.” Partt., 











per, 50 cents; Part IT., 
one vol. ,cloth, $1. 50. 


; Pa ike 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 
10 Eor 10 cents 





We will send you five consecutive numbers of 
10) the national organ of the 


W. C. T. U. 


You will not regret.. The trial offer is good 
77 ys and October only. Address 


10 | "SFiGi usballe Street, Chicago” 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS 


for the primary class. Pretty and aitractive. aoe 
ferent design for each Sunday, with the GOLDE 
TEXT printed on it. The ll ted just the things 4 
lease the little ores. Addre 
ILLIAN H. HART. JR. -22Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 








QUR ADDRESS ON-A-POSTAL AND 





‘ te of ‘it ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE MAGAZINES "ip 
EST BOOKS FROM D-LOTHROP 8. CO- BOSTON: 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 
Is a Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $1 oF mail, post- 
paid. Agents wanted in ove town. Send for descrip- 


tive circular. A. BUSHNELL, General Agent, Ii 
8. 4th Street, ‘Philadelphia. 








A book giving plans and sbecifications for 
25 houses of all sizes, from 2 rooms up, sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 25 cents. 


OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. 


OLARS’ QUARTERLY is the best. Sample free. 
wounded by ‘TheS.s. Times, H. Gannett, Boston, Muss, 











FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


PRINCIPLES AUXILIARY TO 
CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


[Professor Austin Phelps, in The Congregationalist.] 





Christian work directly for “saving 
souls”? may be for some men inferior to 
the religion of their daily occupation. It 
is not the highest vocation of every man ; 
not every man is or can be an expert in it, 
It is sometimes laid upon the conscience 
unwisely and with excess of pressure. A 
keen observer of men has written an essay 
on the futility of training a man to de 
that which is not in him. We may judi: 
ciously apply the principle to self-train- 
ing. It is not in some men to talk usefully 
on personal religion; they make a bur- 
lesque of it if they try. They make shoes 
or steer a raft more deftly. What could 
that more zealous than wise man do who 
stammered so painfully, with such contor- 
tions of feature and wriggling of limbs, 
that rude men laughed in his face and 
gentlemen coughed to stifle their laughter} 
Other infirmities disable some other men 
from that method of usefulness, 

Ease in religious colloquy is an invalu- 
able gift. “Many are the friends of the 
golden tongue,” says the Welsh proverb. 
But, like kindred gifts, it is not born, it 
is acquired. Often it demands study and 
prayer and dubious experiment, and 
disciplinary failures and infinitesimal suc- 
cesses, and stout persistence, and watch- 
fulness of opportunity, and the foil of 
judicious silences, and back of all a natu- 
rally keen sense of the proprieties, to 
bring it to any high degree of excellence. 
It is an accomplishment. It is a fine art. 
To do it well a man must serve his time at 
it. Inquire of Mr. Moody. 

The value of personal service for the 
religious benefit of men, and the self- 
denial it costs, should forbid any man to 
assume hastily that he is incompetent to 
do it. Yet the fact that some men are 
so exists to this extent—that they can do 
other things more usefully. Relatively to 
the expenditure of time and mental force, 
they ¢an do them more economically. In 


‘some cases, the drawbacks of infirmity 


amount.to positive disability. There are 
some tongue-tied Christians. It is a waste 
of resources to lay the duty upon such 
men. Never is it wise to fling duty in the 
face of nature. Conscience will suffer in 


the rebound. Nature in such collisions is 


the “iron mountain.” But once admit as 
a working principle that other vocations 
are intrinsically as sacred as those of mis- 
sionary service, and Christian living be- 
comes as broad in its range as it is lofty in 
itsaim. Real life illustrates this in grand 
examples. 

The elder Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, 
in his early manhood, desired to choose 
the ministry instead of the law as his pro- 
fession. But probably he served God more 
usefully in the United States Senate, 
where he was for many years what Wilber- 
force was to the British Parliament—the 
conscience of the whole body, than if he 
had given his life to a mission to the 
Zulus. General Havelock believed that 
he was living for Christ in leading his 
cavalry to the victories of English civili- 
zation in India, more efficiently than if he 
had spent his days in a curacy in the 
heathendom of London. Who shall say 
that he was not? The order of his superior 
in an emergency was, “Turn out Have- 
lock’s regiment for that service; they are 
never drunk, and they never run.” That 
told a grand story of Havelock’s moral 
consecration of his work in India. 

The practical range of the principle in 
question has almost no boundary. It cov- 
ers the complicated and perilous vocations 
in which men struggle for riches. It was 
a shrewd saying of Dr. Johnson that “ mea 
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are seldom more innocently employed than 
in making money.” But that is not true 
unless more is true. Innocence is not the 
Christian aim.of any vocation, The spirit 
of Christianity can render the making of 
money a downright religious business. 
Thus inspired, some men discover the de- 
sign of God in their creation in making 
money. They are made for that in their 
intuitions. They are born to that in their 
surroundings and opportunities. As it is 
the privilege and the honor of some men 
to be: poor, so is it the duty and the peril 
of other men to be rich. They throw life 
away if they are not so. 

An East India merchant of Newbury- 
port ‘in its better days once said: “I do 
not understand it; it is no merit of mine; 
but my ventures never fail; I never lost a 
ship or acargo. If I put a dollar on a 
shingle and send it to sea, it comes back 
to me doubled.” It was that man’s duty 
to berich. John Calvin exhibited a splen- 
did virtue in the fact that, when he died, 
he did not leave property enough to pay 
his funeral expenses. But such a fact 
would have indicated no virtue in George 
Peabody. Every man should find his reli- 
gion in the thing he was made for. The 
“end of God in his creation” should be 
his “end” in living. Christian heroism 
can aim no higher; Christian martyrdom 
can achieve no more. 

The Christian life is so elastic in its ver- 
satility that it is sometimes paradoxical in 
its embrace of things dissimilar. The con- 
sciences of most men are not trained to 
respond with religious affinities to the fine 
arts. These have been defined in books as 
“the arts of pleasure.” They have often 
been degraded to serve the “lust of the 
eyes and the pride of life.” Yet many of 
the masterpieces of medieval art were the 
fruit of days and nights of prayer. The 


temple of Solomon was not more reli- 


giously planned and executed than were 


‘some of the cathedrals of Europe. Madon- 


nas which are the wonder of the world 


" ‘were painted by men who worshiped them. 


Fra Angelico de Fiesole never began a 
painting without prayer. Nothing else in 
man is so grandly versatile as his religious 
nature. Conscience claims regency in 
everything that a man ought to be or to 
do. The word “ought” is the sovereign 
of all vocabularies. 

God is interested in the humblest of the 
mechanic arts. Who inspired Bezaleel to 
“devise cunning works, to work in gold | W 
and silver and brass”? One of the most 
commonplace of trades has been hallowed 
for all time by the fact that our Lord was 
probably a carpenter for fifteen years. If 
@ man can make shovels better than he 
can do anything else, then his “ calling of 
God in Christ Jesus” is to make shovels. 
It is a high calling. His work may be up- 
lifted into the realm of “the sublime and 
beautiful” by the motive force which he 
puts into it. That may uplift him as well. 
One of the most eminently useful men in 
Massachusetts has spent his life in the 
manufacture of pins. A life of working 
sympathy with Christ, though passed in 
the forecastle or in a coal-mine, will make 
a man of anybody. Angels will respect 
him. 





CHILDREN’S SERMONS. 


[The Rey. G. 8S. Reaney, in The Pulpit Treasury.] 


Many a student enters upon his ministry 
—well qualified, it may be, to deal with 
the absentee skeptic, the interesting but 
rare agnostic, the lay-theologian, who re- 
quires every Sunday an argued discourse 
—but utterly unable to touch the heart, 
quicken the imagination, or instruct the 
mind, of the children. 

Children’s sermons are always liked by 
the congregation; and not unfrequently 
the ten minutes’ talk with the little folks 


. does more to help the elders than the forty 





minutes of set discourse. The children’ 8 
level of spiritual perception and feeling is 
often much higher than that of the grown-up 
people. To reach them is not necessarily 
to come down, except from the stilts of 
pulpit style and theologic phrase. A story 
that moves them will not fail to reach their 
elders. But children’s sermons do not 
come easily; they are difficult to make, 
because they must be simple, short, and 
lively. To drone, argue, read, or orate to 
the children, always fails ; it must be bright, 
cheerful, tender talk—the outcome of a 
full memory of childhood, a deep sympathy 
with its cares and joys, and an indescrib- 
able sort of fatherhood and motherhood in 
the pastor. In these days the qualifications 
of the ministry in all churches must be 
manifold; but not the least of them seems 
to me to be a gift, well cultivated and 
trained, for dealing with children both in 
masses and individually. 

In some congregations the children 
never hear a word from the pulpit other- 
wise than such as they may be able to pick 
up in the sermon. But, in yet a larger 
number of cases, the Sunday-school scarcely 
knows the face and form of the minister. 
What sort of harvesting must that be 
which altogether misses the young hearts 
in the sowing of the seed? Something 
will possibly be said as to the little time 
preachers have to spare for such work as 
this. Two services on a Sunday are quite 
as much, it is said, as most men can stand. 
Be it so; there are six days in the week in 
which something ought to be done for the 
children. Well, it may be replied, some- 
thing isdone. True; but bywhom? The 
total abstainer in the Band of Hope. But 
in how many instances is that, in any 
sense, the minister’s work?’ Should he 
not have his own gathering? Might he 
not take part one night in the week, or, in 
his turn, in the “Children’s Hour,”’—a 


most popular form of a week-day Sunday- 


school, with recreation and play as well 
as instruction? A well-instructed min- 
istry, in hearty sympathy with work among 
the children, will display no little origi- 
nalityein devising methods by which the 
pastorate of every church shall include a 
direct and personal care for the children. 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association Watchman 

wee be sent to trial subscribers for the balance of this 

veer: The only paper devoted exclusively to Chris- 
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wor Bible Readings: § Sunday-school Lessons, by 
B. Jacobs : all about work for and by young men, 
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i fl eAoe SUNDA Y-SCHOOL Catalogue 





Free. Library books, Scripture text cards, 
and Supplies of wl kinds. The most complete 
list ever issued, giving retail and net prices. 

GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St. s Ab 


PILGRIM 10. Dunning and Mf. C. Hazard 


TEACHER A monthly magazine. Special of- 
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Issued September t 


A NEW EDITION OF 
GOSPEL 


HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED. 
With Words and Music. 


a@r By the use of smaller type, the 426 
Songs have been condensed into 304 pages, 
but the same order is preserved as in the 
original issue. 


40 Cents in Tinted Paper Covers. 
45 Cents in Boards. 


50 Cents in Limp Cloth. 
Add 5 cents each if ordered by mail. 











The price of this favorite work is now sa 
low that it can be adopted everywhere. 


Former editions still published at old prices. 


BIGLOW & ‘MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


NEW YORK. CINCINNATI, O. 


For CHOIRS 


IDEAL ANTHEMS 


BY H. P. DANKS. 








The grent success of Mr. Danke’ church music 
renders baba eyed oy comment as to the merit 
of this collection. nthems are all entirely new 
and s@aptad to tse ae of all denominations, as 
Services, Opening Piecer, Collection ow etc., and 
available for Chorus or Quartet Choirs. 

The pieces are from Easy to Medium. Grade, with 

the organ part om separate staff, thus avoid- 
oo the necessity of the player’ 8 reading all the parts 
at once, asin the old style 

“IDEAL ANTHEMS” contains 64 pages, octavo size, 
oo bound in pape 

om, 85 eents each by mall, L, postpaid $ 
" a dozen opie 
CP SPECIMEN PAGES Fi 
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NEW pte >: MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL. 





nteed. 8 
AWA HULL, 150 Nassau Miroel, New Work, | % 
HARVEST MUSIC. ji noni ses tna 
Specimen copies free. ‘ALE RAN 








Concert Pxarataae 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 
From 1 to 4 COpieS, ONE YOUP.........ccereereeerereesneffce 
* — § to 9 copies,,.......60-+- 

“ 10 to 19 copies... 

20 copies or over 

‘Three or six months at the same 
‘To the person forming a clab of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

‘The papers fora club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. ‘Che papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
postamice, and others in the same school get theirs 
from another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unife in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own elub, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 


The papers for a club, whether goingin a kage to 
one address, or sent meine 4 to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription, 

Subscriptions will be recelved for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oflice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 


which it has been sent. All addresses should iuclude 
both county and sfate, 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other pe. 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
tew teachers, cannot form iarge clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school ix less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, On condition that the order for the papers be 
accom panied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. 
teacher must geen A 
number of copies orde 
full number o 


This does not mean that every 
be a subscriber, but that the 

red must not be less than the 
teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
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GOOD OUT OF ILL. 


[Victor Hugo. Translated by G. W. M. Reynolds.] 


Say, Lord! for thou alone canst tell 
Where lurks the good invisible 
Amidst the depths of discord’s sea— 
That seem, alas! so dark to me! 
Oppressive to a mighty state, 
Contentions, feuds, the people’s hate— 
But who dare question that which fate 
Has ordered to have been ? 
Haply the earthquake may unfold 
The resting-place of purest gold, 
And haply surges up have rolled 
The pearls that were unseen! 





GREEK PEASANT LIFE. 


(J. T. Bent, in The Fortnightly Review. ] 


Whilst wandering for several winters 
amongst the peasants who sparsely inhabit 
the islands of the Agean Sea, I have been 
enabled to collect much from their daily 
life and agricultural pursuits which bears 
the impress of ary Se directly inher- 
ited from antiquity. Religious observances 
have preserved, perhaps, more that is old, 
but this has been the case everywhere and 
in every age. I now propose to treat more 
especially the daily routine of the Greek 
peasant’s life. This primitive pastoral life 
may be studied in the Archipelago in 
either of two ways: by visiting the tiny 
islets inhabited only by one or two families 
of shepherds, whose intercourse with the 
outer world for generations has been 
exceedingly limited; or by penetrating 
into the mountain villages of some of 
the larger islands. 

In my wanderings I have visited several 
of those tiny islets; but of all these none, 
to my mind, offered such a complete picture 
of patriarchal life as did a low, bleak islet 
some twenty miles off the coast of Asia 
Minor, rejoicing in the name of Donkey’s 
Island (Gatharonisi). It is inhabited only 
by one family, at the head of which is a 
very aged patriarch indeed, called George, 
who rules over twenty-two subjects; that 
is to say, his wife, six sons, seven daughters, 
and the families of three married sons and 
one married daughter. Only one daughter 
is married, it must be noticed; the other 
six, by a custom existing in these remote 
corners of the world, are doomed to single 
blessedness, for here the matriarchal sys- 
tem is still in existence,—the eldest daugh- 
ter inherits all, whilst the sons and 
younger daughters have to look after them- 
selves, Consequently, a husband was easily 
found, for old George’s eldest daughter, 
from the neighboring island of Patmos, 
who was content to leave his home with a 
view to succeeding his father-in-law in 
Donkey’s Island. The family here have 
everything in common; on feast days they 
alleat together. Day after day the women 
sit together at their work, sorting grain on 
low tables, or plying their distafis ; whilst 
the men tend the five hundred goats which 
form old George’s flock, or till the soil, 
which produces just enough grain and just 
enough of everything for the wants of the 
islanders. They possess one caique, in 
which they visit from’time to time the 
villages of the neighboring islands, to sell 
their cheeses and salted dairy produce. 
This is their only communication with the 
outer world, and on their return journey 
they bring back various European produc- 
tions with which to delight their woman- 
kind, and barrels of water; for Donkey’s 
Island has no wells, and water for drinking 
purposes has to be fetched from without. 
Once a year the Turkish tax-collector pays 
them a visit, and extorts from them so 
much money that they can barely live. 
Old George is the very picture of a pa- 
triarch, with his brown homespun clothes, 
untanned pigskin shoes, and long gray 

, as he sits basking in the sun before 
his cottage. His word is law on Donkey’s 
Island, and his sons dare not so much as 
smoke in hispresence. The various fami- 
lies live in a cluster of wretched hovels, 
adjoining which is the dairy and enclosure 
for the goats. After the morning milking 
they put the milk into large cauldrons, 
underneath which they light a brushwood 
fire ; as it thickens, they take out the curd 
with a reed basket, shaped like a jelly bag, 
and then press it into the tyrobolion, or 
wicker basket, exactly like the tyrobo/ia, 
or cheese baskets, described by’ Homer in 
the Odyssey. From this basket the cheese 
gets a pretty pattern outside; it is then 
salted, and is ready for sale. Into the 
boiling whey, when the cheese is all made, 
they cast a little more milk, and the curd 
of this makes what they call myzethrat 
delicious when eaten fresh with a little 
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honey to sweeten it, as we had it in Don- 
key’s Island—‘‘food for the gods,” as they 
often call it: All their implements are 
primitive ; large gourds are used for milk- 
ing, the seet ing cauldron is_ stirred, 
whilst the milk is thickening, with a large 
vine branch, with, the tendrils knotted to- 
gether at one end. The spoon for stirring 
and skimming the myzethra is made of a 
vine tendril, twisted round and plaited 
with esparto grass. They are very pious, 
too, and never begin to extract the curd 
without making the sign of the cross three 
times over the cauldron with this spoon. 

There is one little church in a remote 
corner of the island, and once a year a 
priest is brought from Samos to “make a 
liturgy” therein, and to do anything in 
the way of baptisms or exorcisms that may 
be required of him. He usually remains 
several days on the island; and his duties 
are many, for the performance of which he 
receives a handsome sum, eqttivalent to 
twenty dollars. Probably in ngland he 
would be ducked in a horse-pond as a sor- 
cerer; but in remote’edrners of Greece the 
priests are poor and thepeople credulous, 
so they are glad to earn an honest penny 
by incantations. The priest who,visits 
Donkey’s, Island assists the islanders in 
their endeayors to keep the eagles from 
their flocks, by binding to a tree various 
silken knots, and muttering strange incan- 
tations as he does so, which generally 
depict Christ and the saints at supper ; 
during the meal, Christ notices that St. 
Mammas, the modern Pan, the protector of 
flocks, is weeping and refusing food, and 
on being asked why, he replies, “ Because 
the eagles have carried off a kid.” - Then 
Christ tells him to bind silk to a tree, “ that 
the bird’s beak and talons may be bound.” 
Binding is the spirit of the modern Greek 
charm. - They bind diseases to trees; 
they bind fieas, bugs, and lice out- 
side their houses, or rather they make 
ineffectual attempts to dO so; and the 
shepherds of Donkey’s Island are careful 
to bind beneath the knee of a ram or he- 

oat theboneof a fish or hare, which they 

elieve is effectual in preventing the off- 
spring from being carried off by robbers. 

he priest, before he takes his Supaiture, 
is called upon to bless the flocks and the 
crops, to exorcise rats, mice, and other 
vermin from the barn; in fact, his twenty 
‘dollars is well earned. ... 

‘Many were the festivals; and many were 
the games we witnessed in our island wan- 
derings, and many were the parallels we 
found amongst these to the festivals and 
games of antiquity. On the Ist of March, 
in Samos and other islands, they still have 
what is called a swallow festival. Small 
bands of youngsters go wandering from 
house to house, singing and begging at 
each door on this da ; for the occasion, 
they borrow the church cross, which they 
adorn with flowers ; but I was told that in 
some places they carry a stick, on the top 
of which is a rude representation of a 
swallow. At each house they receive some 
trifle for their eon We bread, and so 
forth—and at each door they sing a song, 
the burden of which is the departure of 
winter, and the reappearance of swallows 
with spring. This is an obvious remnant 
of the swallow-feasts of ancient days, when 
revelers went around to collect “little gifts 
for the swallows,” as Athenseus tells us. 
The 1st of May is another favorite festival 
day amongst the island peasantry. On this 
day they hang out garlands of flowers 
from their windows, and bunches of unripe 

rapes and ears of rapidly ripening corn. 
This seems as if it were a sort of dim relic 
of a feast in honor of Demeter, and recalls 
the ancient “ feast of spring-flowers,” when 
at springtide the women of the Pelopon- 
nese dressed themselves in flowers and 
held festival. ... 

In their medical lore, the Greek peasants 
of the present day retain a close resem- 
blance to their ancestors, Various quacks 
and charms were held as secrets in families, 
and known to old women only, who per- 
formed them, and it is precisely the same 
now. Old witch-like women are the recog- 
nized village doctors; they pretend to 
drive out diseases "by muttering incanta- 
tions or by passes with a sickle, the point 
of which has been fipped in honey. 
Sudden illnesses, especially-epilepsy, ‘“ the 
sacred disease of the ancients,’ 
tributed to the direct influence of the 
Devil; and the usual cure for these is to 
burn incense morning and evening at cross 
roads, which ceremony must be performed 
for forty days, and concluded by a priest 
reading an office, while the sufferer must 
wear the priest’s sacred girdle. Many 
believe that the Devil can be propitiated by 

. jighting a candle to his honor in church. 

The idea is prevalent that if you light a 


are at-| 





candle to the Devil, the demons of the 
lower air will-be so muéh agtonished at the 
unexpected complimebt: that. they _ will 
hasten to perform the behests of the lighter. 
For a similar reason, doubtless, in many 
places the Devil is called “the good man,” 
—for the same love of euphemisms is ex- 
hibited nowadays that gave the name of 
Eumenides to the Furies. Many unpleas- 
ant diseases bear euphemistic names. The 
small-pox is called the “blessing;” a 
child’s colic is called “its sweet,” and 
minor diseases go by the name of. the 
“ unintentionals.” ‘ The doctors in these 
villages have a hard time, they say, to 
contend with superstitions as black as ever 
they were in pagan days. What can they 
do, when people affirm that a sprain is 
caused by the ill-will of a nereid, a demon 
of the air, and that a prayer and:a candle 
to the Blessed Virgin are a far more effec- 
tual cure than any Of his embrocations? 





ETHICAL VALUE OF PAGAN 
RELIGIONS. 


(The Rey. Dr. J. A. Smith, in The Old Testament 
Student. } 

The inculcation of specific virtues, how- 
ever just and true so far as it goes, does 
not of itself suffice in giving value to either 
a religion or a philosophy. We may take 
as an illustration the virtue of filial piety 
as enjoined in the teachings of Confucius. 
That filial piety, in the sense in which we 
commonly use the phrase, is eminently 
beautiful and eminently salutary in its 
influence on human character and in hu- 
man life, no one can doubt. No religion 
enjoins it with stronger emphasis than does 
the religion of the Bible. There are even 
some things in the Chinese conception and 
use of it which appeal strongly to our 
human feeling in this regard. Something 
pleasing may be in the thought’ that at 
family festivals those who seem to be ab- 
‘sent because dead are not so really, that 
places reserved for those who once were 
‘present are still filled, though with forms 
unseen; and there may be‘ something 
pleasing, again, in the offering of flowers 
and fruits set before the vacant seat, as if 
it were possible for these invisible guests 
to share in the entertainment. There may 
be something salutary in the -belief that 
between the living and ‘the dead there is 
only an apparent separation,- and’ im the 
desire to so act on #il oceasions as that the 
dead parent may still approve the ‘atts of 
the living child, -But when‘all this grows 
into a worship, and becomes in the reli- 
gion a feature so prominent as to char- 
acterize it, and to degrade its ritual into a 
tissué* of trifling ceremonials, while the 
proper object of worship is left out of view, 
perhaps scarcely even known ;—when all 
this follews, the virtue of which so much 
is made in Chinese morality, and of which 
the Chinese sacred books have so much to 
say, becomes a delusion and a vice. The 
authorities tell us that Confucius, though 
he favored the practice of ancestral wor- 
ship, finding it already in existence, as it 
re been for many centuries, was distrust- 
ful of its tendency. He tried to guard it 
by such teaching as that there could be no 
virtue in reverence for the dead’ while 
duties to the living were neglected or 
despised. But the result, in Chinese reli- 
gion and Chinese morality, shows that 
simply the inculcation of a virtue does not 
suffice to make a people virtuous even in 
that which is thus enjoined. So with the 
virtue of temperance in all things, and 
self-control, which in Oriental religions in 
a like way grows into the deformities of 
ascetic self-immolation. To all which 
may be added the general truth that while 
specific virtues are included in morality, 
yet morality, in any adequate meaning of 
the word, is virtue itself. ’ 

And this is very much the same thin 
as.to say: that what is the test of ethica 
value in any religion is the kind of ehar- 
acter it tends to produce. We will say 
character in two respects, average char- 
acter and ideal character. The second 
should be noticed first, since the ideal 
character in any religion must powerfully 
influence average character.. To:some 
extent the ideal of character in a religion 
may be seen in that which is attributed to 
the ‘deity that. is worshiped. It should 
‘seem thatthe conception any people may 
have .of what is best in humanity, may 
‘always be inferred from what is regarded 
as proper to deity. The mythology of a 
people, in fact, indicates its apprehension 
of what belongs to the highest being. The 
ideal of character is also seen in those 
whom pagan teaching and pegan litera- 
ture set forth asidealmen. This is: espe- 
cially the case where the ideal man is the 








teacher himself, standing to his disciples 
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in much the same relation, perha 
Jesus of Nazareth, to those wh 
taught. A conspicuous example is Buddha. 
Those who in these days and in enpight- 
ened lands so unaccountably show a ten- 
dency to accept the founder of the Buddhist 
faith as both an ideal teacher and an ideal 
man, must be strangely blinded, _ Let us 
take him just as the books -pictare him to 
us, The'way in which he is represented 
as entering upon his career illQstrates the 
fatal fallacy of his whole systemi.’ Does ¢ 
man born to be the ruler of a people owe 
nothing to them? Is not his life-work 
provided for him in the very fact of being 
so born? Then Buddha had other. ties; 
ties with wifé and child; ‘ties with the, 
father and the mother whose only son and 
heir he’ was. Isit, afterall, such a charm- 
ing thing in him that he casts off all these 
and goes roaming over the world a bare 


foote beeper, preaching his gospel of? 
nirvana? The story ae told in poetry 


S0-as very pleasing ; but apply to it 
those if hich ake afforded in the hard 
facts of human life and human duty, and 
what does it all become? The ideal 
Buddha affords ‘in his.own person is one 
which, if it were to be used in this world 
for other than’ poetical purposés; would 
take men everywhere out of their spheres 
of duty and service ; would make all manly 
virtues'a crime; would change the world’s 
workers into puling, whimpering ascetics ; 
would make religion. itself, mask for sel- 
fishness, and morality the carcass of a dead 
dog. , Buddha’s boast was, ‘“‘ I am no man’s 
servant.” Jesus said, “ If any man would 
be great among you, let him be the ser- 
vant of all,” + 

How distrustful the best men among 
pagan teachers have shown themselves of 
the effect of such ideals as the pagan 
mythology affords, is well known. Plato, 
for example, ‘‘ was of opinion,” says Dél- 
linger, “that in a l-ordered state the 
histories of the, battles ‘of »the gods, of 
Hera’s captivity, of the pushing of Hephes- 
tos down from heayen, should neither be 
admitted with allegorical explanation nor 
without.” He would have the mytholog 
of his people “ purged; ” but we may well 
ask, What would remain of that mythology 
after, as he suggests, all that is undignified 
and morally hurtful had been purged 
away? If this is true of a mythology 
which has been a chief inspiration in some 
of the noblest poetry the worta 
far as transcendency of genius is con- 
cerned, how must tlie case have been with 
those worshiping deities supposed to take 
delight in human sacrifice, in the murder 
of. infants, in debaucheties .and. cruelties 
such as we cannot even name?.- Hew must 
it have been with those’ people Mong the 
Nile by whom’the supreme object, of*Wor- 
ship was seen incarnated in a brute? 
How must it be in pantheistic religions 
which rob the soul of all sense of a per- 
sonal deity, and leave morality and religion 
both to be the indigenous growth of man’s 
own bad heart and bewildered mind? 

For the production and development of 
that kind of character which is, ideally 
good, and which practically in the average 
man represents any just conception of 
human virtue, Christianity alone, of all 
historical religions whatsoever, makes any 
adequate provision. The strongest argu- 
ment in support of the Christian doctrine 
of regeneration, apart from the divine 
authority upon which it is declared, is the 
absolute necessity of all which that doc- 
trine imports to the ends of human yir- 
tue, and to the efficiency “ef any ethical 
teaching, however: perfect in itself. The 
words of Jesus‘ to Nicodemus, ‘‘ Ye must 


be born again,” have the endorsement of 


man’s moral history from the beginning. 
This it is which‘ the ethical systems of 
paganism, however in their preceptive 
eatures or in their-ineuleation of specific 
virtues they may have approached Chris- 
tianity, have always fatally lacked. The 
answering query of the master in Israel, 
“How can these things be?” does indeed 
still linger on the lips of the doubting or 
the disbelieving; perhaps will do so to the 
end of time. at the same does the moral 
history of mankind make it certain that 
no ethical teaching, however complete in 
itself, ever transforms human, life @ave as 
humanity is itself transformed: .  ” 
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with Sit and Leis orders, giP™; IN BIG 
WIsSS WA ES with $15 orders. D 
ND or Moss qnee ‘Tea Sets of 44 pieces, of 
ite Dinner Sets of 112 picces, with 820 or 
rs, Send us your address an nm this paper; 
T 


men 
we will mail Zon oar Onup Book Sau ane 
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Premium & 


Li TQ 
‘210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MA 
0 MEDAL, PARIB, 1878 


_ Breakfast Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is'therefore far more economi- 
WW cal, costing less than one cent a 
} cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
reneinenng: easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & G0., Dorchester, Mass 
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ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 


QUALITY OF EVERY CAN IS GUARANTEED. 
No solder used imside the can, No acid ever used in sel. 
dering. If your grocer don’t keep it, write to ua, 





—- i me one 


URKEES 


SALAD DRESSING 


“WITHOUT A RIVAL,” 


BEWARE OF ALL IMULATIONS, 


. 2 “WOOD'S” PURE 

; & FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
iS EXCEL ALL OTHERS. - 

7 5 THOS. WOOD & CO, BOSTON, 


( ww \ VEGETABLE SLICER with six knives, thas 

- AMY always keep sharp; will slice a bushel of ceb-* 
bage in five minutes after some practice, also 
apples, cucumbers, onions, potatoes, radishes, turnips, etc,, nicely 
and rapid iy. Sent post paid for $1. Catalogue for large Capbage 
Cutter with sliding-box free. John Lusher, Box 451, La Porte. Ind. 


RUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, BANDAGES 

ete. Largest and finest assortment in the trade 

with eorrect and successful adjustment a 

specialty at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Estaht., 

1347 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Apartments for ladies 
and children, Send 25 cents postage for catalogues. 


MEDICAL BATTERIES. 


Catalogue sent free upon mentioning” 
E. 8S. GREELEY & CO., 5and7 Dey Street, 








Trace Mark 
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j EWANDO’S | 
French Dyeing & Cleansing Establishment, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
New York: Fifth Ave., cor. W. 14th St, 


Boston, Miass., 17 Temple Place. 
Price Liet Sent Free. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
T. HOLLY W: J. OR a A for "Boys. 
av ae WAL ADT CY ale 5), Principal. 


BY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Pall corps hers. Full course of stady. Ad- 
dress.Professor I FRANCIS: B. _DENTO, , Bangor, isine. 


UGHKEEPSIE (N.Y. de Military Institute. 
9400. For circulars addr 
Dn c C. B, WARRING, _ 





CLASSIC AL INSTITUTE, 
247 South Soucooney Street, Philadelphia. 
“Re-opens Sept. 14. J. W, FALRES, D.D., Principal. 


SCHOOL OF FXPRESSION. Prorowar voor! amd 


ing. 48 Electives. Citalogue free, 

_____ 8. 8. CURRY, Freeman P Pl., Boston, Mass, — 
Iss BARTLETT'S (formerly Miss Nott’s) 
. ENGLISH and FRENCH ene > and Day 
Se hool for Young Ladies, 34 Wall Street, New Haven, 
Ct, will open Sept, 22. _ Clreulars sent on “application. — 


OUNT BEACON ACADEMY. 
fo . Able instructors, Beautiful and Vy ar we oa 
me. Address Principal, J. FRED SMITH, 
Pishicition-udson, New York. 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


Coun, For circu- 
Hd er eate aasies. rincinate at rors eta” Nhs ON, 


EVERY ONE payed MUSIC 


will get Valuable information free in ae new Tllus 
trated Calendar, Address KE, TOURJEE, Boston. 


M* 2 PLE woop INSTITUTE Jor Both Sexer, 








ONCORDVITL, K, PA. Yale and Harvard 

a mn - ped ep sewed ag mang pst ce perceronrs. 
we oq Pp department for little boys and girls. 
SHORT “LIDGE, A.M,, Principal, — 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 2207 Re 


Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. ae 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
cireulars address the Prin,, Marts. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


tho A Boarding-school for Girls. Beth- 
lehem, Penna, Prepares for Welles- 
WN Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
ellesley on our certificate. Bepnene Be »t.17. For 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F, I. WALSH. Prin. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
and ORATO » Philadelphia, aims to make 
Pepe inoed stat nt, and forcible speakers, Large and 
ff of teachers. Di plomas and degrees, 

nth h-year begins Sept, 27. Send for catalogues. 


‘COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, ONEIDA C€0.,, N.Y. 
ror Puy ACM, Opens September 8.” Address C. W. 
A.M., Principal. 


“ELI CITY MILITARY INSTITUTE. | 


Preparatory 
"a * ORE AAC HL A. Brow, Princip ai, 





Fenried 





@te., apply hag 


1575 Chapel St., New Yew Hiaven, nn. 


Glenwood | Collegiate Institute. 


Mataw: 






York and Long Branch R. R. 
“Kalarged faeult, Si. fee in- 


CAEN Be RICE, 2 A. SC, "Principal, _ 
MISS § GORDON’S & 


N. J., New 
Healthful location. | 
struction, am, 














pA ogee 
Preaiten 
CROTON-( i] 

Atsooint Nites Ce woe 
“SRULESIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
eres, } N. J. Reopens is Ages | 14, 1886. 
‘Thorov of study. Excellent advantages 
in M ‘and. “Art. Pupils prepared for Vassar or 

Wellesley. ADALINE W. STERLIN G, 


CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A. » A.B, 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 
avnor RA, CAYUGA LAK 

EGLATE Course of Senay. 

facilities for MUSIC and ART, 

£4 on 


“Superior 
Location unsurpassed 
and healthfulness. Session begins Sept 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[September 18, 1886. 











A GENEROUS STOCK AND SERVICE 





A universal clothing stock that has no equal among retail clothing stocks 


in the gn: 

the man 

servicea le ‘agadiien, 
A Black Corkscrew is the 


for variety and quantity. 


That bespeaks unusual ability to serve 


the few,—those who seek for finest qualities and those who look for 
The pegs amp is as thorough and true. 


ressiest, nicest Suit that a man can have. It 
fits in to all sorts of need for a best suit. 


We have one that will meet many a 


reasonable thought about the ‘pocket-book. 


Sack Suit, $17 ; 


Cutaway, $18; Frock, $20. 


Send for samples of our Ready- -made Clothing. A postal card asking will 


get you a host of styles. 





WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


Oak Hall, South-east Corner_ 


Sixth and Market Sts., Phila. 
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1 B. WATKINS LANI 


16 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 
We pave St, to place onreskves on ‘a yiate # above every competitor. 


UNCONDITIONAL AL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 
Assets to the value of nearly s MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 0 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONIALS. ' 
Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. + 
Address J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, t 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 eaten sc 
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MORTGAGE CO. 


my 
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— 
6,136,820 . f 
will bear our full legal D 
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» Solidly niade.. * raga unrivaled, Ele- 
gant finish. Years of popularity. 
8) a catulogues I. free. 
s BSYRY ORGAN 'CO., BRAT 4 VE. 
__ a Mention this paper. 


Estey organ. 





outh 


OK & BAS 
=e - tessa 7, I 





— ag ones 
S. RISBEK, D.D., President. 


VASSAR. COLLECE ’ 


VOR WOMEN, 





With a Soeiptete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, 
Cabinets of Natural History, a Pn ber se of Art, a 
Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten Professors, twenty- 
three teachers. Catalogues ‘sent on ap ee, 

Rev. JAMES M, TAYLOR, YD. 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO. 
Manufacturers of PULPIT T suITS, 


pMsend Moreatalogne. Bh 





Furniture, Stainedg, Hand-books free. 


[cH URC Glass, MetalWork, 


4. & R. LAMB 
Meeratnenenars oes $.Banners§ 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 














OCONTZ 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIBES. 


The fourth year of this School (known for thirty- 





three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept, 29, at Oxontz, the spacious country 
seatof Jay Cooke, near Philadelphia, For circulars, 


address P PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES AND te ia 
Merristown, New Je 

Re-opens Sept. 22. Groundsand building S attractive. 
Higtest standard in English and € Studies. 
Superior advantages in Art and Miasic Resident 
French and German teachers. Terms: Board and 
— in English and peers, $500, 

‘ireulars son applicati jon. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. wostis. 


Under Care of Synod of New York. 


Course of study equal to that of the beat 
«al 3 also Lilective and : recs. Best 
advantages in Musie and Art. with the 
m, and 
vatory— 





Special Cburses. 
Buildin, 
best modern improvements; heated by si 
turmished with elevator. Asironomical Observ 
Museum and Art Gallery. 
Terms m 


Address 
“Rev, A. W. COWLES, D. D., President 
“a ELMIRA, N, Y. 


FLORIDA. 
ACADEMY & COLLECE 


AT DELAND, FL@RIDA. 


A first-class academy for both sexes. Five courses :— 
Poo Preparatory, Higher —s Normal Busi- 
ness, Industrial Drawing. First Art and ‘Music 
Departments. Five new dormitory balldings, enabling 
us to furnish board and tuition at reasonable rates. ‘The 
purpose of this Institution is to give, in the delightful 
e citmeatest. Rot Fioewiees horough and liberal aneducation 

as can the best New England schools. 

DELAND COLLEGE will also receive  amocapr of 
Send for catalogue 10 Joe. KORMES De. 

v r catalogue to Presi ent, 
Land, Florida, or H. A. DELAND, , Ras 5 dent 








| Furniture. Send for circulars. 
lass. KR. GEISSLER. 
Banners, 127 W. 8th S8t., New York 


Ask your Runday-school ot supply mouse for 


BIBLE LESSON | PICTURE. 


— Stereo} »tico! and the Best 
Views! for ‘Bublic, Way 


MAGIC 
LANTE RNS: pear 4 coe 


a mee with small Beart irioes. oa: Hae 
sncmauieel "Hits. Saale eee, GE EERE 


Sunday -school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or _— Send ihiust rated sieet Cc. Ay, 
HART & CO,, 133 N, 3 Street, Ph ladelphia as 


Catalogue sent Free. 
— & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


CE waseler Reflector Co., 
Church h_ Lamps. Send forCatalogue. A.J.Weide- 














Boston. 
_her, 36 South Second St, Phila. 


Lii THE WONDERFUL | 


UBURG CHAIR. 


wee yt inv cchid Chak : Combine 


eet 145 SES ey, Hae Puita. FA. 


geroqe You BUY BICYCLE 


‘a BIC J Seasanp in abana. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


ted nied 
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“ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. rl full 
knowledge of the science of life insurance ma, 
be had by studying “ FOUSE’S LIFE INSURANG: 
MANUAL.” It isan elaboratetreatiseon theindemnity 
reserve system; isa thorough drill master; aboundingin 
fucts, but no technicalities or a formulas. ‘Level 
remium insurance isfairly lained, and assessment 
nsurance is considered ins a its bearings, and the 
sound is ones fron the unsound. 

THE TWOSYSTEMS  COMTEAATED. One vale 
is alone yd, the price of the book.’’—Jnsura 
World. The Manual, bound in doth, will be furnished 
upon receipt of $1 by’ the publishers, 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


914 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE FIDELITY has $12,000,000 insurance in 
force ; assets amounting to 0,000, liabilities only 


Agents" wantedifor The Fidelity. Liberal ‘terms 
given. Send for copy: of ‘“* Manual,” ,and. become 
posted. 


L. G. FOUSE, President. 
T%SAEE 8% 


4 sec 
nea: orimpreved farms in M Towa, 
or ed. laeation three to aix tg ~ i san 
selected ieeeomestin _* o ional 
at Dae ot merely. 


SUL WG hny cacemere iad 


FLORIDA maps FREE|& 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a Handsome In- 
dexed Map, with all new towns and railroads, 
Size, 24x36 (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 
—_ Mention this paper. oa 


PR pe. 9 the 
nd and Reliable 


NVES 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE E Co. 


#PLTERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. 1-H. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, eeg 
ablein NY _ Unpivaliod faeilfeies. Ab soe ete ei 


1 10y xperien: > losses. Refer 
Nat'l Bank} NY. City: Nat'l B Bank, Lawre 

and Hundreds of lnvestors. Send for here Het 
torms full information. BranehOm 

N.¥.Office,137 LB’ way,U.C. Hine & 








i TRAVetere Of HARTFORD. 
__Also, SEA LIFE a: ey 
INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 





INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


Gli and 613 Chestnut Strecit. 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


321 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPUIA. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Open to every Chris- 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL O70 sesomination, 
with the privileges of the Univ: oraty. September 3. 
For catalogue or further i tion, apply to Prof. 
GEORGE DAY, New ven, Conn, 


oePENNSYLVANIA RERTAY,., 


COLLEGE., kineering, Chemist w mol 
and “English. COOL Tt SODORE HYATT, resid lent 


“STAMMERING” 


ore and all NERVOUS ly ale 
OF SPEECH — ENTLY CU 
Deteeeenatens »atients b; 
Tenney, rheeg t= ‘oint, bahag Re + vb ae E.Wash- 
ngton Lane, Germant’n Lewis, 526 Walnut St. 
Institute: N. E. Cor. iid and a Garden Sts., Phila. 
Prof, E. 8. JO , Instructor. 


IRLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
For particulars, address the Rev. Dr. WORDEN, 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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400 PIECES 


MOQUETTE CARPETS 


At $1.15 per yard. 


Yo other house ever offered such a bar- 
gain, and we only once before.. That lot 
was soon sold out,'and many came for 
them when it was too late. We now 
give one more chance to retail CARPET 
BUYERS, but they must buy now if 
they want this fine grade of carpeting at 
so far below its value, otherwise many 
more will be disappointed, as they can- 
not be had elsewhere at the price. 

400 pieces (15 patterns) MOQUETTE 
CARPETS at $1.15 per yard. 

All in favor of the buyer. Don’t wait. 


J. & J. DOBSON, Manufacturers, 
809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BEAUTIFUL 


SE IcTuRES 


ofall kinds now arriving 

FOR FALL USE. 
Regilding, removals; alterations 

of MIBBORS, PICTURE 


GIFTS. 
All the ROGERS GROUPS. 
SOLE AGENCY. 


.. JAS. S. EARLE & SONS, 
si6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. __ 


SHIRTS BY MAIL 
Perfect Fitti ‘ite ro Shirt for 

.ef collar wora (13 to 17 
Rasen 


or 75 
“T have foand B is thedelightea 
EU Ri | ene : ING SILK: F naling 
roe oe 


aaa’ ae = 
LK 
ines Past < Golore URES STLIE mSO., Bostont 
SEWING SILK [3 EMBROIDERY SIL 
3OcrEROZ. 40c PeROZ. 


bt aa gp & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
rket St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Most t Delicious and El 


1 Pound .C 
for $I A 
reer he 


R 
1226 ROT Lf Phi ALLEN. Pa, 
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PENCERIAN 





TEEL PENS 





=| (JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoustiour Te WORLD 
GOLO MEDAL PARIS _EXPOSITION-1878. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 
- MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut Street Philadel hia. Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Wedding Invitations, Paper and 


Are The 


























AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


308 and 310 Walnut Strect, Philadelphia 


RITE _C. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 


C.& N. W. R’y, about Minn. and Dakota farms, 





Envelop and prices on applicatio: 


JL poana. Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 

J. ogee — Sak direct from mills to the consumer. 
sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
r of sheets to a pound agnt on yeas § 15 ets. 

H. H. Canrur & KaRRick, 3 t, Boston. — 








4°; to 7% Bonds and other investments. Lowa 34 
lists, S. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, Chicago, Tl). 








Buy “‘Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 








geusrenss Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Donthitt,58 W. 234 St., N. Y.Sendstampsfor circular 


UBBER ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 


sample. Indiana Paineee Roofing Co., New York, 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only ad 


any money that they lose thereby. 


AE are eer e. Should, however, an admentionment of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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